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for the Continent, tor not less than Three Months, and in advance, 


Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly sumone 0 =e reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
by M. BauDRYy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. 
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the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 14. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 
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for the 
For France, and ~~ Countsion eet 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY ot rear 





ING’ 's 
RTMENT_ of ENGINEERING, MANUFAC- 
TURES. titi and ARCHIT SCSURE, will RE-OPEN on 
TUESDAY, the 3rd of October next. 
August , 1843. z LONSDALE, Principal. 


XHIBITION of PRIZES. ART.UNION 
of LONDON.—The Subscribers are informed that on and 
after Monday next, the 2ist instant, the Gallery will be Open 
from Bight in the Morning (instead of Ten) till Six in the Even- 
ing. TO > maeqonaenny crowding, Subscribers are invited 
put to defer their visi 
GEO. GODWIN, F. Rs W ¥. S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F }Hon. Secs. 


ANCHESTER ATHENEUN, 
“Por the Advancement and Diflusion of Knowledge.” 


‘A BAZAAR, in aia of the Funds of the above Institution, will 
BER next. moder the f palrene e of 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
The Duke of Sutherland, The Archbishop of Dublin, The Mar- 
quis of Northampton, The Bishop of Durham, The Bishop of 
Norwich, Lord Stanley, M.P., Lord Morpeth, The Dean of 
Manchester, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Charles Dickens. Esq., 
Thomas Hoo! q., James Sheridan’ Knowles, Esq., Douglas 


eh Se. and others. who may be kindly disposed 
to Boo Manuscripts, and other 
articles for sale, are fo 5 informed that Mr. H. 
Smith, 192, Strand, London, will receive and forward contri- 
butions. By codes ae f omits 

WATKIN, Honorary 
P oY en Benivn Secretaries. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN STUDIO for 
ART and SCIENCE, to OPEN 2nd of OCTOBER NEXT. 
Its at's being, 

‘0 offer a most liberal and complete Education, both 
theoretics al and practical, for young Gentlemen_ intending to 
follow the important profession of < reg om or Civil Engineer. 

tad. To a any ree of similar Instruction to "Gentle- 
men ees choosing the above profession, but aiming at various 
other eminent situations in in ciety as Counsel in Committee, 

Art-Commissioners, Distin ravellers, or Connoisseurs, 
4 men who desire a true So developed taste and judgment in 








Sed. To constitute an office where any design (in preference 
) may endectaben (within the province of pro- 
fessions), of which the public may be in demand, "and where 
drawings may be executed in the highest style of A 
Achoice Library will be at “ rrr of : e ae where 
ay ay oniey any curiosity ja Art or Science. 
morals of the Pupils will also be strictly attended to. 
p . - to be paid in proportion to the amount and duration 
nstracti 
“Tee studio to be citpated § in the vicinity of  Regent-ctrect, but 
tions to bei made at 6, Lincoln's Inn- 
ARL TOTTIE, Architect ond Civil Engineer. 
16th Aug. res. 


RAWING CLASSES for TRADESMEN, 
oe, ERAN, and OTHERS. Terms 6d. for an hour's 
Lesson.— Mr. GANDEE, Professor of Perspective, Drawing, &c. 

raperifel ly informs his Srents and the public that he has 

ED a DRAWING ACADEMY at No. 36, Bedford-street, 
Hy near ott where he pisnds to give LESSONS 
Boone Ly successful method of Drawing from Models. 
fternoon and Evening, will be opened in a few 
fwicki and further particulars may be obtained as above. 
Private Families attended on moderate terms. The 

large room to be let for other Classes, &c. 


ME: AUG. KRANTZ, of Berlin, respectfully 
informs his Customers and Friends that he will be pre- 
vented from attending (this year) the Meeting of the British 
Association at Cork, but requests the favour of their commands 
to he req OR him - usual, to the care of Mr. Pamplin, 45, 
A. K, also eae. the | present t onpartant ty of mentioning that 
hist new priced ‘ALOGUE Mineral and ( Jeological S Speci- 
mens is now nh and may 5 h Ma ve, by a pre-paid ap- 








1 1 ¢ ad, as a’ 
,» enc an - 
Berlin, Auz. 5 ry wo penny stamps. 


TEOLOGICAT MINERALOGY. — Private 
NSTRUCTION is en in spiizerales with a view to 
facilitate the Study of i dkotoc Y. and of ihe Application of 
Mineral S. Substances i in the ANTS. oy 3. TENNANT, Mineralogist 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, Lond . T. arranges Elemen- 

tions, which will "greatly, assist those who are anxious 
eendy Mineralogy, Go Conchology. or Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
50 guineas eac e has also an extensive Assortment of Shells, 
Minerals, and Meolonical Specimens, for the Cabinet. 


ONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Acom ry oy Pic- 

Descriptive Repertory of SHEL to which 

wil be ad rite added a ries oP he prrceniations < of their Animal Inha- 

By Lo VELL REEVE, F.Z.8. A.L.S8. on, Now pu 

ihe under the distinguished patronage. of H.R.H. Prince 

Albert, His Majesty the King of the French, His Majesty the 

King of Denmark, The Marquis of Northampton, The Grand 

Dulerte Tuscany, and most of the Natural History Societies of 

Ragland and the Continent; in Monthly Numbers, with text, 

and figures of the watered size, price 10s. each Number, coloured. 
No.80n the Ist Sept 


THE L INNAEAN LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


~The ett, of chemical printing, either lithographic or zinc 

avi aint greatly superseded the use of copperplate printing 

) istor: ’Hilustration, on cog oe of its economy an 
softness for colouring, it ome necessary that 
this important department of t ye art should be practised exclu- 
sively Hi one who would conduct it with the zeal and discrimi- 
ofa naturalist. The Author of the *‘ Conchologia Iconica’ 
Tespectfully to maneanee that he bas now in operation the 
Most complete lithographic aratus ever imported into this 
ry, and having used it wit great economy and success for 
the prints ting of his own drawings, is now ready to execute the 
Most simple or elaborate subjects ¢ on Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
i int of the Natural Sciences, at a cheaper rate than has been 








0 attained. vings transferred from copper to stone. 
ates given either for the entire illustration of a subject, 
fneluding use of stones or zinc giates, drawing, printing, colour- 
reli Reeve, Nataralist ail Scientific Lithographer, 8, Ki 
eeve, Nat ic Lit r, in; 
William.sta atreet, Strand. ist an: ten’ phe: s s 


COLLEGE, LONDON.—The] 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. - —_ 

These beautiful Instraments, measuring but 3} inches 

when closed, possess sufficient power to show clearly upiter’s 

moons, price "a5e., securely packed and sent By h th e post for 

1s. To be bad onl y of the maker. 1) IS, Optician, 

Derby; or at the establishment of his alban High-street, 
Shrewsbury. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of bara + No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business rele iting to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH oa FORE IGN" PATENTS. Preparation 
of Specwiestions, Cogetags of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
economical! ted. 
Also REG Ustr T RA TIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. 
rospectus, containing much useful information, may be 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Registrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


on of THIRTY GUINEAS.—TO 
EERS, MECHANICS, INVENTORS, &c. &c — 
NOTICE Xs HERE BY GIVEN, that the Committee of the Prac- 
tical and Scientific Association for the poametion of Improved 
Street Paving, Cleansing. Drainage, &c. 20, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, have resolved on Mering a no of a Gold 
Medal of the value of Thirty Guineas, or the like award in 
money, for the best and most approved mode for effectually 
Cleansing the Public Streets, combining the following wouuaeites 
—viz. Convenience, Efficiency, and Economy. Plans and de- 
scriptions are to be sent in on or before the Ist of March, 1844, 
in sealed covers, bearing a motto, and accompanied with a letter, 
enclosing the name and address of the competing party. A 
PRACTICAL Demonstration of the method proposed to 
adopted will he required. The field of competition is equally 
open to Pessiguers, - 9 ord part of the bya 
order, J N G. 3UTCH, cen ol 











Sales bp Auction. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARAT 4 OBJECTS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY, &c 
Monts. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELLb AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
2ith of August, at 12 o'clock, 


A DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, by 
Lerebour, of Paris. Electrical Machines, Air Pump, ‘Solar 
pelesssoope, and other Me emmy and Chemical Apparatas, 
Portable Vapour Bath, Mahemay and other Cabinets, Elegant 
Dinner and Dessert Services of Worcester and Old Derby China, 
curiosities, a Collection of Shells and Minerals, Expensive 
Rosewood Case of Birds, &c.—On view the day prior and 
morning of sale. and C ‘atalogues had. 





TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND N URSERY MEN. 

The COLLECTION of RARE and VALUABLE EXOTIC | 
PLANTS, the Property of THOMAS H: ARRIS, Esq., of Kings- 
bury, Middlesex. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS respectfully beg to announce they 
are instructed by Mr. Harris (who is leaving Kingsbury for | 
some years) to offer ir unreserved SALE by AUCTION, on 
the Premises, on WEI ote SDAY, 20th of August, and two fol- 
lowing days, at 12 o'cloc A 

HE whole of his ‘Valuable Collection of STOVE 
—, GREENHOUSE PLANTS, comprising numerous fine 
specimens of rare Orchidacew, Cac ti, Camellias, Azalias, Rho- 
dodendrons, Orange and Lemon Trees, &e. &e,—C atalogues of 
which are now preparing, and may be had one week prior to the 
sale of the Auctioneers, 28, King-street, Covent-garden. The 

Collection will be on ublic view two ays before the sale. 

Kingsbury is situate about 6} miles from London on the Edge- 

ware-roa 


STOCK OF MESSRS. SENIOR, HEATHCOT Lk, AND SENIOR, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, LATE OF 
No. 49, PALL-MALL, DECLINING BUSINESS. 

Me: FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, 28th 
of August, and five following days, at I,t e valuable and judi- 
ciously- selected STOC of Messrs. Senior and Co. ; comprising 
ern editions of works in evere department of literature, Ss 

the English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other 
guages, many of which are in tasteful ‘and elegant bindings ; 
cluding also their Foreign Circulating Library.—May viewed 
the Friday and Saturday preceding the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE DR. BAIRD, M.D., AND A 

SELECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF A GENT LEMAN. 

R. FLETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Room, No. 191, Piceaditiy. A WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 6, and three jeowing Oa s, the LIBRARY of VALUABL E 
and MISCELLANEO <S, in ahens Languages, includ- 
ing, amongst others, ,i-. Francais, 4 vols. meroceo.- Muate 
Royale, 2 vols. proofs before the letters, mor.—Dugdale’s Mo- 
pastioen Anglicanum, L. p., uncut—Laborde, Voyage en Espagne, 
3 vols.—Taylor's Hebrew ‘Concordance e, 2 vols. — Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities, by Humphrey, 7 vols.—Gentleman’s Magazine com- 
plete, &c.—May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues 














TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGYMEN, AND 
FAMILIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 

New plan for obtaining all the New Publications ond Standard 

yd ~-d —— without — 
y. gratis, and pos s 
INTS for ‘the FORMATION. ‘of READING 
SOCIETIES. The plan advocated in this little pamphlet 
will effect two important objects—that of adding tothe supply of 
the current literature the choice of all the most valuable works 
in the various languages, and that of extending the choice of 
new books to the entire productions of the press. It is especially 
adapted to provincial readers, as by a small annual subscrip- 
tion the perusal of all the new works as they appear may be 
obtained. 
Saunders & Oiler, Pe Publishers, Conde steoet. 
Of whom may s and p 
A NEW LIST OF THe. REDUNDAN: T ‘COPIES 
OF NEW PUBLICATIONS in aeoere, Biography, Memoirs, 
Travels, Novels, &c., withdrawn from Saunders & Otley's ex- 





tensive Library, ‘Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Foreign Wooksellers, 
HAVE LATELY IMPORTED:— 


ARCH HZ OLOGISCHE MITTHEILUN- 
GEN aus GRIECHENLAND. nach C. TFR. MUEL- 
LER’S Papieren von A. Schéll. Vol. 1. ct p~ ~- 

P. 1. 4to. with Plates in folio. 10s. 


ARCHBISHOP of COLOGNE’S New Work. 
DEBeR DEN FRIEDEN unter der KIRCHE und den 
‘EN, &c. Von Clemens Aug. Droste-Vischering, &c. 


= 4s. 
ULFILAS—VET. et NOV. TESTAMENTI 


VERS. GOTHIC. FRAGM. adnot. crit. instr. om B clon. 
et gramm. ling. Goth. edid. Gabelentz et Loebe, il. 
Pars I., the ion of the text all \ gloss. 
price 19s, 


3 1, 





(In a few days,) 
Vol. 1., 1836, price 22.—Vol. I1., P. II., containing Gothic 
Grammar, in the press. 





4 | BIBLIOTHECA PATRUM ECCLES. LA- 


TIN. SELECT., cur. E. G. GERSDORF, 
Tom. I. Clement. Rom. recognit. 4s. 
Il. Cypriani Epistol. 3s. 
It. Tractat. 3¢. 
1V. Tertulliani Lib. Apol. 3s, 
Vv. ——— Lib. Rit. et Mor. Christ. 3s. 
VI. Vil. —-—— Libri polem. et dogm. 8s. 
VIII. Ambrosius de Offic. Cleric. 2s. 6d. 
1X, —-—— Hexemeri. 2s. 6d. 
X. Lactantii Institutiones. 2%, 6d. 
(To be continued.) 


EUSEBII PAMPH. HISTORIA ECCLESI- 
AST., ex rec. Vales. ed. F. A, HEINICHEN, 3 tomi, évo. c. 


Suppl. WW. lis 
PRAPARATIONES BVANGE- 
LICH, ed. F. A. HEINICHEN, 2 tomi, 8vo. 1842-3. 


JUSTINI MARTYRIS OPERA, ed. 1. C. T. 


| OTTO. Tom. 1. 8vo. 1843, 10s, 


12mo. 





Tom. I. will be published shortly. 


SAINTES, A. HISTOIRE CRITIQUE du 
RATIONALISME en ALLEMAGNE, 8vo, Hamburgh. 10s, 


BIBLIOTHECA GR/AECA, ed. JACOBS et 
ROST. 8vo. Gotha. (New Parts.) 
THUCYDIDES, ed. POPPO. Tom. I. fase. I. IL. 4s. each, 
In a few days, 
PINDAR, ed. DISSEN. ed. IL. om, Schneidewin, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(Lists of the Biblioth. Gr. gratis.) 
CORPUS POETARUM VETERUM LATI- 
NORUM, cum div. lectt. adnott. beov. cur. G, E. Weber, 
1 vol. imp. 8vo. Frankfort, boards, 20s. 
THUCYDIDES, edidit F. GOELLER. Ed. II. 
auct.etemend, 2 tomi, 8vo. 28s. 
edidit E. F. POPPO. 4 parts, in 11 


vols, 8vo., pustssase AT 71. 108., REDUCED FOR A SHORT 
TIME To 4l, 


FREDERIKA BREMER'S NOVELS in 
GERMAN, 10 vols. 8vo. 
NEIGHBOURS, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
HOME, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON (BROCK- 
Hats’ >, St often. Vols. I. and I1., to be completed in 

RAUMER, F. von, GESCHICHTE der 
HOHENSTAUFEN, , 2nd ed., complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 1840-43, 

RETZSCH’S, M., MERRY WIVES of 
WINDSOR (in September). 


Specimen Plates may be gees at 14, Henrietta-street, where 
Subscribers’ names are received. 


All RETZSCH’'S ILLUSTRATIONS are continually on band. 


W.&N. have just published No. I. of the 
Gierman Wook Circular, 


A classified List of New ar continued every three Months. 
ra 


They have in the press a 
CATALOGUE of GERMAN WORKS 
IN THEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY (CLASSICS), GERMAN LITE- 
RATURE, &c. &c. 

which = be forwarded, gratis, to any given address in Town. 

a*« W. & N. receive regularly every week one or more causes 
from Gena with novelties, and are thus enabled to execute 
orders with the utmost dispatch. 
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BISHOP BERKEL EY’s WORKS, BY WRIGHT, 

In 2 handsome vols. 8vo. price 16s. in cloth hoards, 

T ‘HE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, 

D.D., Yay of Cloyne, ipeinting his Letters to Thomas 

r, 1 m Gervais, Bi , &c., to which is prefixed 
an py t— ori his Life and Weithog 3. ot ~ edition the Latin 
ays are rendered into En iis " c e aaredection to 
uman_ Knowledge’ annotated, the Rev. G. RIGHT, 
M.A., Editor of the Works of Tien and Stewart. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, and may be 
procured by order of all other booksellers. 
Just published, in | vol. 8vo, pp. 548, price 12s. 
ELEOTION® from the W ITINGS of the late 
DNEY TAYLOR, A.M., Barrister-at-Law, (with a 
Brief RAL of his Life), made under Firection ate Committee 
anpoe mated by the public meeting held Feb. 

On this rock we stand—on the pb pao of Christian 
principle we would build the mole fabric of legislation, which 
regards the public morals.” 3.) 

London: Charles Gilpin, | 5, ren Without. 


HE HOME TREASURY OF BOOKS, 
PICTURES, TOYS, &c., PURPOSED to 
CULTIVATE the FEELINGS, AFFECTIONS, 
SYMPATHIES, and TASTE of CHILDREN. 
EDITED BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Works now ready . 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH TRADETION AL oo 
PICTURES BY SONGS, WITH 8 NEW 
PICTURES. 








HOLBEIN. 
4s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE RED RIDING SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES. EIGHT PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 4s. Gd. AND 

2s. 2s. 6d. 





Works in preparation: 
TESSELATED PASTIME, BOX OF TERRA COTTA 


ROUS BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
WPATTERNS, CALLY MADE, 
6s. AND 10s, 6d. AND 
ABOVE UPWARDS. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 
WITH FOUR NEW 
PICTURES, 
3s. 6d. AND 
* 28. 


BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 
H FOUR NEW 
8. 





LONDON: asere CUNDALL, 2, . POND STREET. 
cond edition, price 4s 


HE PAPAL and HIERARCHICAL SYS. 
TEMS COMPARED WITH THE RELIGION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

“A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land; 
the prophete prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule b their 

means, and my people e zene Le, Lg it so; and what will ye do 
in the one thereof ? 

“We have long fw | to pong came enlightened and gifted 
member of the society of Friends fairly attacking the peer 
heresy; for we know that in this case an attack would be made, 
not on the details, but on the principles, of that insidious system. 
Our wish has now been realised, for this able work must be the 

roduction of either a bona fide member of that estimable 
fan. orofa petoen holding their, pontiaeeie. It is able, argu- 
mentative, eloquent, and in most particulars conclusive. 
cordially thank the author, whoever he may be, for so valuable 
an addition to our Christian literature, and hope tbat all deno- 
April 1a43. will benefit by his labours.’’— Christian Examiner, 

ril, 184. 

* Peculiarly well-timed, and bearing throughout the impress 

of a truly Christian spirit.” 

he author, whoever he may be, is an admirable writer. He 
seems not only to hold correct opinions, but possesses great 
facility in giving them forcible, lucid, and mild expressions; 
yidely. too, as he may differ from others, his charity is unlimited 
for all—he is no sectarian in spirit.""— British Friend. 

“In contrasting the principal features which mark the views 
and practice of the Church of Rome with those which we believe 
to be inherent in pure Christianity, our author has produced an 
feuntolds fy able and eloquently written volume ; which, whilst 
it unfolds, in \ slowing an yoens language, the objectionable 

he hierarcbi stem, does not exhibit the least 
sPrai a jealousy or oft |-will towards any denomination 
Christians."’— British Friend of India Magazine, June, 1813. 

t the present moment, when the Oxford controversy is as- 
suming daily a more threatening aspect, such a work as this 
be extensively read and recommended ; and it will, be 

found a valuable addition to every congregational library.” 

Plymouth and Devonport Journal, June 22, 1843. 
Seventh Thousand of the Fourth Edition. 

1 vol. pri riginally published in 2 vols. at 
ESSAYS ON THE “PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, *AND 
ON THE PRIVATE AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF MANKIND. 

By JON —— _ MOND. 


Pric 
ESSAY ON THE ACCORD ANC Y OF WAR WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By JONATHAN DYMOND. 
**No one can hope to overthrow the reasoning of Dymond, 
without denying the truth ,of the book (the Bible) from which 
he deduces his arguments.” 


Second Edition. ite Apditions and Corrections, price 4s. 6d. 
THE WATER CURE, 
By E S. ABDY, A.M. 
Fellow of Jesus % ‘ollege, C ambridge, and Author of 
*A Journal, &c. in the United States 








Price 6d. 
THE WATE R CURE; 
“Its Safety and Ri: stionality.”” 
By A. “COU RTNEY, Surgeon, R.N. 


Eleventh Edition, enlarged. | price 
MERCY TO = CHE 7 or SINNERS. 


By the Ra ov. Nw BL ‘OOD, A.N 

“ We have read the above narrative with the greatest pleasure. 
Its style and Sraeet are of the same class with the well-known 
tract of the ‘Dairyman’s Daughter,’ having the advantage of 
z more striking, and less diffuse; and thereby better calcu- 
lated to win its rat among those disinclined to read religious 
publications. While it rivets the attention, it pours into, the 
_ a stream of sacred truth, drawn from the pure fountain of 

e Word of Life. While it illustrates, it corroborates by fact 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, and thus creates a thirst 
to possess and peruse that divinely-inspired volume.’’—New 
York Observer. 

London : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


2.8 
5 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


By Messrs, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





I. RUSSIA, TRAVELS in. THE EM- 
PIRE of the CZAR. By the MARQUIS DECUSTINE. 3 vols. 


2. SINDH, PERSONAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS on; with an Account of Recent Events. By CAPT. 
POSTANS, Bombay Army. Map and Plates. 18s, 

3. MEREDITH. By the COUNTESS of 
BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. 1M, Ms. 6d. 

THE HAND-BOOK of TASTE: How 
to $e WORKS of ART—Cartoons, Pictures, Statues, 
&c. By FABIUS PICTOR. 8s. 

5. BEDFORD, JOHN, FOURTH DUKE of, 
his CORRESPONDENC E; ~~: Introduetions by LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL. 3vols. Vol. I. + Vol. IL. 15s, 

6. ADDISON, the LIFE of; with Original 


Letters and Papers. By LUCY AIKIN. 2vols. Portrait. 18s. 


MACAULAY, the Rt. Hon. T. B. CRI- 


TICAL and HISTORICAL Easays, contributed to the Ween. 
BURGH Review, 2nd Edit. 3 vols. 


8. MACAULAY, the Rt. Hon. T. B. LAYS 
of ANCIENT ROME. ard. Editi on. 0s. 6d. 


9. MISS HOLLAND'S iin of 
Mad. NECKER DE SAUSSURE’S PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION. 3vols, 199. 6d. Vol. II]. 78. 6d. 


10. BREMER’S (Miss) THE NEIGH- 


BOURS; a Story of EVERY-DAY LIFE. ‘Teenslated, by 
MARY HOWITT. Second Edition, 2 vois. 


11. BREMER’S (Miss) THE HOME; or, 


FAMILY CARES and FAMILY JOYS. Translated by MARY 
OWITT. 2 vols. 


12. INGEMANN’S KING ERIC and the 
OUTLAWS; ior the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE 
in the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. Translated from the 
Danish by JANE FRANCES CHAPMAN, 3vols. UW. lls. 6d. 


THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY- 


sic om from his First Introduction to Practice. 3vols. With 
coloured Frontispieces. 1d. Ls. 6d. 


14. TheREV.SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. with Portrait. 1, 16s. 


15. MARY CLAVERS’ FOREST LIFE. 


By an Actual Settler, Author of ‘A New Home; who'll Follow ? 
2 vols. i2s, 


16. THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1843. 
~ - REVIEWS 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Tllus- 
trated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by 
John Burnet, F.R.S. 4to. Carpenter. 

Wuen reviewing the last edition of Reynolds's 

literary works, we suggested the publication of 

et another one. And this we did, because 
that edition, like all its fore-runners, was pub- 
lished on the bald plan of _giving the text 
alone, as if an attempt to enlighten the reader 
by note or comment were equally profane in 

Fine Art and in religion. We added, “ Let us 

not be misunderstood ; we recommend no tam- 
ring with the text of Reynolds, unless correc- 

tion of its manifest errors come under that head ; 
no taking its form as a lay-figure whereupon to 
hang splendid rags of declamation; but we 
recommend—demand—from any one who sets 
up for a patent editor to supply its deficiencies” 
(Athen. No. 435). Whether our challenge 
called forth Mr. Burnet’s new edition of the 
Discourses, we cannot well guess; because, 
though he has hung neither splendid rag nor 
robe of declamation upon the naked subject, 
he has omitted to furnish it out with many of 
those articles we specified as desiderata—while 
certain other articles which he has troubled 
himself to provide for it, we should have de- 
precated as cumbersome or unsuitable. It is 
true, his task was difficult, and dangerous to 
boot. Luckless Daniele di Volterra got the 
immortal nickname Bracchetone by apparelling 
in clumsy small-clothes the un-sheeted dead 
of Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ It might 
have been wiser to let Reynolds’s skeleton 
outlines stand before the public in all their 
bareness and meagreness, than to run the risk 
ofacquiring another such unsavoury appellation. 
Still Mr. Burnet has done somewhat. Let him 
state his own claims :—‘“‘I am the first who has 
written notes upon Reynolds, and that in an 
interval of nearly fifty years. * * In trying to 
make his excellencies more apparent and useful, 
Ihave, at the same time, endeavoured to make 
what I conceived his errors more evident also, 
that they might be considered before being 
adopted. I have had many opportunities of 
hearing the opinions of the most eminent artists 
since his time, and have examined carefully the 
most eminent works of the various schools; I 
therefore feel a certain confidence in explaining 
these Discourses to the younger students; at 
the same time advising them, in the words of 
lord Bacon, to ‘read, not to contradict and 
confute, not to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider.’ ”” 

How singular that half a century should 
elapse without one note being written on the 
artistic Manual best deserving and most re- 
quiring illustration among all similar treatises 
extant! Yet not singular, when we bethink 
ourselves that English art has retrograded, 
rather than advanced, through the said period. 
Whom have we had since equal as a portrait, 
landscape, dramatic, or epic painter, to Rey- 
nolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, Hogarth, and 
Barry? It were indeed a miracle, if, while the 
practice of art was day by day taking a lower 
and pettier character, its theoretical principles 

become more exalted and enlarged—if 

Reynolds’s volume, which advocated the solid 

and the grand alone—which anathematized the 

superficial, however attractive, and the insigni- 
ficant, however tasteful, had been honoured 

With, not the notes of an F.R.S., but even with 

$8 notice. Does Art then begin to rear her 
awful head anew, that we find the Discourses 
atlength obtain this compliment? or is it the 








epidemic spirit of criticism distinguishing our 
age (as we have elsewhere observed)—the 
mania for “illustrations,” pictorial and scrip- 
torial, of every sort of every possible subject— 
that has made Sir Joshua’s text a pretence on 
which to vent itself? We must leave the de- 
cision sub judice ; like Moses Primrose, we, in 
the plenitude of our simplicity, deem the com- 
prehensive tenet, “‘ whatsoever is, is,’’ the safest 
admission also. 

Mr. Burnet’s model of an editor differs much 
from ours. ‘I feel confident that many more 
will be induced to follow my example, as the 
excellence of their groundwork [Sir Joshua’s 
Lectures] will support the embellishments of 
many illustrators, who, though they may add 
little to the sterling merit of the performance, 
yet, like a fresh coat of varnish, may bring out 
1is beauties into a stronger light.” If Mr. 
Burnet seriously and consideratively proposes 
this as the proper office of an editor—embellish- 
ing Reynolds's groundwork, and bringing out 
his beauties—we can by no means coincide with 
him ; and if he at all imagines himself to have 
set an “example” of any such varnishing, we 
cannot flatter him that he has even approached 
the goal of his sublime ambition. One very 
good reason we might give; videlicet, Reynolds 
has no “beauties” to bring out. Unless the 
word were caoutchouc, tenterhooks strained 
by windlasses could not stretch it to include 
Sir Joshua’s real merits, which are quite of the 
nape prosaic cast. Sound principles make up 

is staple excellence. Some of his professional 
maxims have the wide-minded wisdom and 
weightiness which qualify them for general 
proverbs. But however this may be, our notion 
is, that an editor’s function involves somewhat 
higher ends than hanging flowery festoons upon 
the rough granite statue of Art which Reynolds 
blocked out, or applying cosmetics to improve 
its weather-beaten complexion. "Tis just as 
difficult, let us reflect, to wash the sallow man 
white, as the blackamoor. And even though 
you bedizened his every member and feature 
till he resembled an Indian idol, all rings 
and bracelets and necklaces, were it not a 
worthier, besides a far more profitable work, to 
develope his latent powers than to make him a 
prettier fellow ? This, we say again—to enlarge 
the ground-plan of Reynolds’s work, toelevate the 
superstructure; in other terms, to broaden and 
heighten (for they can scarce be laid deeper) 
the principles of criticism it comprises, as Sir 
Joshua himself would do if he now, with all 
his heavenly intelligence about him, became his 
own editor—this is the grand object a commen- 
tator must have before him, unless instead of 
a beautiful temple to Art, he fixes his eye on a 
little pile of gold, at the end of the vista. Except 
something in that way be done, an appender of 
notes might as well premise, with Balthazar the 
musician,— 

Note this before my notes; 
There's not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 

Artistic criticism has, since Reynolds’s time, 
made large strides, onwards and upwards; 
though some of its strides may be of an oppo- 
site kind—backwards and downwards; there 
are such counter-marches of knowledge! We 
do not find the English grammar of Art has 
kept pace with the Continental. Mr. Burnet, 
ra ah y tells us that the former has stood where 
it was fifty years ago; but he omits to tell us it 
stands even now, after his advancement of it, 
like a transplanted milestone, little removed 
from the old spot. Such is the progress of public 
intelligence on this route! Though we accord 
him all the credit justly claimable for having 
begun the beginning of an elucidative system 
long wanted, yet we do not think his few notes 











increase the sum of critical knowledge so mate- 
rially as to take a high rank among the dugmenta 
Scientiarum. Reynolds's “ globe of precepts” 
has been swelled by certain grains of learned 
dust, scattered over the outside, which bear a 
proportion to it like what the sands of earth 
bear to its solid sphere ; if, indeed, we can call 
learned, upon Fine Art, the dust shaken from 
Dr. Johnson's peruke, or swept from the shelves 
of Dr. Goldsmith—our editor’s favourite autho- 
rities. What volumes it speaks—folio volumes 
—elephant-folio volumes—for the state of 
‘esthetics’ among our countrymen, that the 
chief oracles whom an English critical writer 
quotes upon this subject are those two irrefra- 
gable doctors, and easy-going Mr. Addison !— 
that the Sibylline leaves he consults are those 
of the ‘ Rambler,’ ‘ Spectator,’ and ‘ Looker-on!’ 
What a broad butt does Britannia expose to the 
shafts of European ridicule, when she pronounces 
these her great luminaries and legislators, her 
last appeals in the philosophy of connoissance! 
He, forsooth, that stout-minded, narrow-minded, 
weak wise man, Samuel Johnson—he, forsooth, 
one of the Caryatides to support the British 
Temple of Art! Why, he is not fit—rather he 
is fit—to make part of its concrete, its filling-in 
stuff. Surely datrator Anubis has had his day 
and his “* bow-wow way” long enough. Surely 
we might exclaim, with Garrick of another 
dogmatist,— 


Thou great infallible, forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are revered no more! 


Why, he is not even a safe opinion on ethics, 
wherein the so-called “moralist”’ plays fast and 
loose, like a literary Swiss, lured by his own 
vanity to fight—now for, now against, the cause 
of Truth. Hudibras anticipates him— 


He could on either side dispute, 
Confute, clrange hands, and still confute ! 


Nay, on the subject of Poetic Literature we 
imagined his dicta passed at present as secu- 
lar gospel with country gentlemen alone, like 
Burn’s Justice as part of the Pandects! In 
the Heliconian fount he is a very ofter, who 
fuddles the element, and kills the fish, We 
struck a balance, equitable, as it appeared to 
us, (Athen. No. 441) between his real merits 
and deficiencies, but whether so or not, we cdn- 
ceived there could hardly be a second opinion 
about his total incompetence to write anything 
upon the fine arts, olen certain verbose gene- 
ralities and Garagantuan commonplaces; or to 
take any views about them beyond the most 
short, and dim, and oblique-sighted, when a 
whirlwind puff was wanted by his friends for 
awakening the people, or an occasion by himself 
to gain the great end of his existence—silencing 
a , vocht. Wy Not that we should object 
were the colossal lexicographer brought forward 
now and then as buttress or bolster to a weakly- 
stated opinion— 
He was a man of stature bigge, 
And bigge withal in minde— 

big, without much breadth, like a Roman aque- 
duct; much less should we proscribe Addison, 
who was a tasteful dilettante, if no profound 
connoisseur. But that such names ff should 
be cited augurs ill for the Annotator’s acquaint- 
anceship with veritable authorities, and with the 
progress which artistic criticism has made of latter 
years throughout Europe. Is it not still worse 
than a lecturer holding up as prime authorities 
on the art poetical—Dr. Hugh Blair and my lord 
Kaimes? Would any one, save an octogenarian 
critic from the Orkneys, quote long passages 
out of their lucubrations, as infallible decrees, 
when they are at best but examples suitable to 
an ‘Elements of Elocution, for the use of 
Schools’? Verily, no editor save one who had 
lived the life of Selkirk in Juan Fernandez ever 
since Johnsonian times, with a library composed 
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of a torn Rasselas and an odd volume of the 
Tatler, could have kept his good old artistic 
creed more uncontaminated than Mr. Burnet 
has his, by the new lights of French and German 
criticism. But perhaps he enchants his readers 
with the subject by the charms of his style, and 
lures them on, like the warbling bird in the 
Arabian tale, over many a barren district? 
Fine-art critics should, we think, have this 
merit at least, unless they have some other one 
much better,—depth, erudition, originality— 
which may compensate for its absence. Not 
to “bring out the beauties” of our author's 
syntax, by quoting particular examples, we 
must declare the general character of his an- 
notations didactic even to the brink of dul- 
ness; they want that terse diction and dense 
construction which give the Discourses them- 
selves their impressive sterling air, and which 
appear still more indispensable where poetic 
and impassioned spirit are still more defi- 
cient. Nevertheless we grant the homeliest 
style far worthier than the embellishing or beau- 
tifying style recommended: leave that to the 
literary fringe and gold-lace manufacturers! 
There is indeed a kind of decoration that would 
do a good deal, though scarce enough, for Rey- 
nolds’s work—decoration very different from 
what Editors of Annuals, and Bookbinders, and 
Steel-engravers, will understand by the word— 
but very much what Greek architects perhaps 
would translate it, viz., a kind of decoration 
not adopted for decoration’s sake alone—a kind 
in which the decorative parts were also construc- 
tive, i.e. in which the ornamental additions 
were also useful—in which beauty did duty—in 
which may be observed the reigning —- at 
least, if not the iron rule, that every detail, like 
every mass, was proportionably material to the 
Temple. Should Mr. Burnet have decoration 
such as we suggest, in his eye, he has only 
given it an ominous name. Beyond doubt the 
Discourses need a commentator whose splendid 
glow and flow of eloquence, inspired by a sane 
enthusiasm, might attract the reader whom Sir 
Joshua’s cold and costive language repels. 
Spirituality of manner, rich-mindedness to fur- 
nish varied illustration, imaginative and combi- 
native power to apply it, fervour from which 
even frigid souls might catch fire, reasoning at 
once logical and poetical, now direct, now irre- 
gular, to insure convincement, if notin floods of 
light, in flashes—such are a few of the desiderata 
et desideranda for notes and commentaries upon 
these Lectures. We do not require a style of 
rhetoric that, as Bachelor Sampson Carrasco 
says, would “ pull the soul up by the roots;” we 
deprecate King Cambyses’ vein; but above all 
defend us from embellishers—your literary Luca 
Fa-prestos, who toss off volumes as they would 
pancakes—your fine writers, whose flowers of 
speech are more killing to the sense than 
flowers of arsenic to the vital principle—de- 
fend Reynolds’s Lectures from such beautifiers 
as these; the most humdrum editor is far pre- 
ferable. 

Mr. Burnet, we repeat, has the merit of having 
seen, whether through our glasses or his own it 
matters little, that the English Grammar of Art, 
albeit well-grounded, was imperfect; moreover 
of having commenced an illustrative supplement 
thereto. He must not suppose we forget that 
fact in our strictures upon his performance ; our 
sarnestness for the cause of Art may render us 
severe and exacting, but makes us also reiterate 
his praises, even though the peal be incapable of 
much change. He will no doubt have originated 
the right editor, if he is none such himself. Let 
us, therefore, push our examen a few steps far- 
ther, and reckon on his magnanimous consent 
tobe “cut up” when the interests of Art demand 
it, Why should we feel more scrupulous than 





cloud-compelling Jove, who took all the sacri- 

ficial contributions he could get from the offerer, 

yet thundered against him in return ?— 

The oblation indeed he accepted, but promised him woes 
without measure, 

because driven thereto by that inexorable dame, 

Necessity ! 

The first point for which we must call our 
annotator over the fiery coals of criticism, is that 
he does not dwell with sufficient emphasis nor at 
sufficient length on the subject of draughtsman- 
ship—he does not dwell at all, he barely touches 
onit. We should have expected this, the corner- 
stone of high aspiring Art, or rather the founda- 
tion-rock of enduring support to its temple, 
albeit most English builders prefer a sandy basis 
—we should have expected this to find a very 
prominent, a principal place, in an enlarged 
and amended edition of the Discourses. We 
had, as guarantee that this expectation would 
be fulfilled, the name of a time-honoured pro- 
fessional editor. Verily we should have expected 
no such thing !—Neither did we expect it—and 
the professional name was, with us, a guarantee 
for the reverse of such an improvement—and the 
more time-honoured the editor the less we hoped 
from his veteran practice. Why? Why because 
it is impossible, improbable at least, that the 
beaten road of English Art will be deserted b 
the old roadsters, and that draughtsmanship will 
now be preached up as needful to perfection, by 
our R.A.’s and F.R.S.’s, when they have done 
very comfortably all their lives without it. In 
sober seriousness we have a due esteem for the 
talents of our Royal Academicians: no journalists 
wy so earnest and elaborate atribute of criticism 
ast year to the genius of a painter whose 
draughtsmanship evinced little craftsmanship 
enough— Wilkie : but we must acknowledge our 
opinion, that if British Art is to enter upon the 
loftiest walk—along which Design alone can 
lead it—those who never much studied design, 
who were bred up in the belief of its minor im- 
portance—can scarce prove even good direction- 
posts upon a route far above their ambition. 
As founders of the New Temple, the hypotheti- 
cal School of Reformed British Art, we have 
slight hopes from the grandees, or the grey- 
beards, be they Academicians or not, of the 
= : little from their encouragement, still 
ess from their instruction, nothing from their 
example. True, they may now and then, like 
Mr. Burnet, recommend “ drawing,”’ somewhat 
as a sage grave citizen, all unlearned himself, 
tells aschoolboy to “mind his Latin,” or enjoins 
an apprentice “honesty of course,” after num- 
berless more efficient receipts how to make his 
fortune. Draughtsmanship may indeed be 


“called the honesty of the art, not because it is 


oftener praised than practised,—not because its 
temporal policy is rather dubitable amongst a 
trading people,—but because there is no sound- 
ness at the core without it. Our hope, our faith, 
rests on the rising generation of painters, which 
we trust will approve itself, in the better sense of 
the equivoque, a rising one, and beware lest 
when it thinks to climb it should fall. There 
are steps down into the Bathos as well as up 
towards the Sublime. This perhaps we might 
pronounce certain, the present, or rather the 
preter-imperfect generation of painters, must 
fall unless it rises—it cannot keep the previous 
level. Neither can it, we opine, reach the 
old level which Reynolds and his contempo- 
raries gained, by the old way—colour. Let it 
paint the new Parliament Houses with goldenest 
ochres, and reds richer than rubies ground 
in rosewater, and blues sweeter than Venus’s 
eyes, the meretricious spirit of the age will 
never make such frescoes as can rival the 
sober gorgeousness of Sir Joshua’s oil-pictures, 
at least, till we learn to draw far better, But 








will Presidents, Superintendents, R.A. and 
A.R.A. sit down again in their own Life and 
Model schoolrooms for this purpose? The 
could as easily put off their grey locks and he. 
come whiteheaded boys again! Jf, we suggest 
once more, (out upon that sceptical om 
tion !) if British Art be destined to produce any. 
thing higher than the best portraits, the best 
cottage-scenes, the brightest pictorial bijoux 
and prettiest little cabinet picces in the world 
bits of effect, bits of nature, bits (¢it-bits) of colour 
—draughtsmanship affords the single means 
whereby such a consummation shall become at. 
tainable, and youthful England the sole hope of 
its attainment. Junior artists only are flexible 
enough of hand and of mind, for learning that 
means, and wishing to learn it; they only will 
yield to the impulse which Art now feels over 
all Europe.* Some exceptions do not subvert 
our general principle. The hope, however 
above mentioned becomes, we confess, like Mare 
Antony’s angel, “a fear” in presence of the 
Evil Genius that seems Great Britain's most 
remarkable genius now flourishing—material- 
ism, under the grandiloquent misnomer, utilita- 
rianism. At best, we are aware, Parnassus to 
is no table-land ; it consists of certain peaks or 
points (perhaps the Epic and Dramatic, and q 
third the Lyric, somewhat lower), whereon very 
few mortals can obtain permanent footing. [f 
any one English poet-painter, with draughts. 
manship or without, can scale any one of these 
summits, he will top the extremity of our expee- 
tation also. Meantime, we have nothing better 
to recommend to those who would work an ad- 
vantageous change in national art, than Duran- 
darte’s receipt—‘ Patience, and shuffle the 
cards !” 





* Towards its progress in England much may be contri- 
buted under these particular circumstances, by those gen- 
tlemen who direct what are called Preparative Drawing- 
Schools, seeing that its stati iness, if not retrogradation, 
so far as dependent upon draughtsmanship, will find aiders 
and abettors enough among those other gentlemen who 
direct what is called the Principal Drawing-School at Tra- 
falgar Square. We wish the first-mentioned teachers would 
understand their position, and observe how they could ele- 
vate it, along with the character of National Art. There 
exist, we believe, many such preparative schools about town, 
but the most heard of are Mr. Sarsfield’s Taylor's “ Living 
Model Academy,” aud a still more celebrated one, named 
**Sass’s School of Art,” from its establisher and late proprie- 
tor. This school has now come into the hands of Messrs. 
F. S. Cary and Redgrave, both artists, the latter well- 
known, the former best distinguished as the son of our Eng- 
lish Dante. If taste be at all heritable, or pure critical feel- 
ing and judg t at all icable, we may expect 
much from so near a relative of the poet and pre-eminent 
Translator as Mr. F. 8. Cary, who is chief conductor of the 
school. Such qualitics have, or ought to have, wider juris- 
diction in every system of education than pupils, or their 
parents and guardians still more thoughtless, nay even than 
teachers themselves, imagine; especially in the Fine Arts, 
which, unless imbued with poetic principles, descend to the 
rank of arts altogether mechanical, and of the most frivo- 
lous, too, and superfluous among them. To enlighten and 
enlarge the learner’s mind upon the true scope of Painting, 
the grand purposes it may fulfil, the exalted objects it may 
accomplish, directing, however, his efforts towards such 
purposes and objects as his powers can attain—to chasten 
his imagination (if he has any), to inculcate the need and 
show him the use, of poetical literature (if he has a poetical 
sense)—all this, besides much we cannot particularize here, 
is within the province ofa teacher, is his highest, though his 
least irksome duty, as he may achieve it during almost im- 
perceptible moments while the mere practical routine of his 
oftice proceeds, while he tells his pupil how to draw a feature 
or colour a robe. We seldom make large advances of en- 
comium to any one, but hope in a short time Messrs. Cary 
and Redgrave will have a claim upon us, which we shall 
discharge with interest. Though Mr. Redgrave’s range ofart 
is not high, it evinces careful drawing, and a power over 
expression free from caricature, from caricature of pathos 
no less than of humour, from that hatefullest taint which 
contaminates English works of sentiment—sentimentality. 
Being still but an A.R.A., we reckon him and his coadjutor 
among Junior Artists, and therefore trust they are not men 
after the old fashion to undervalue draughtsmanship, as the 
great means of approaching great ends, nor to pronounce 
supercilious opinions against its ablest, however defective, 
cultivators at present—German and French professors 
They would thus raise their pupils like themselves, above 
the narrow-minded nationality that disparages everything 
foreign, a prejudice no less condemnable than its opposite 
extreme, the renegado disposition to run down everything 
English. 
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on Lectures for 1842. By the Rev. 
m Pate, M.A., Picameee of Fein in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford, Slater ; Lon- 
don, Hatchard. 
{aglo-Catholicism not Apostolical. By W. L. 
‘Mlexander, Esq. Edinburgh, Black & Co. 


Professor Garbett has in these lectures taken the 
field against the Tractarians, and assailed their 
favourite tenets with more zeal than is usually 
exhibited in ee ~amie pulpits on questions 
which divide the Church. At the same time he 
deprecates recourse to any tribunal which would 
have authority to decide the questions in issue 
between the Tractarians and their opponents, 
declaring that a convocation assembled to exa- 
mine how far the directions of the Rubric are 
obligatory, and what amendments are desirable 
in the Church of England Prayer-book, would, 
in all human probability, lead to such a schism 
as that which has just divided the Scottish Kirk. 
If his view be correct, the Church is in just such 
a condition as the State would beif all legislative 
and judicial functions were suspended, and the 
administration left to be carried on by sheriffs, 
municipalities, and parish constables. The Pro- 
fessor thinks that under present circumstances 
itis desirable that the Church should continue in 
this state of provisional existence, and that its 
claims to self-government should be permitted 
to remain in abeyance, until a season arrives 
more convenient for examining how far these 
claims are consistent with the demands of the 
State, the privileges asserted by individuals, 
or the general feelings of the nation. It is very 
clear, that his own work must tend greatly to ag- 
gravate the difficulties of such an adjournment :— 
when it is stated by a divine of high reputation, 
from the university pulpit, that a system advo- 
cated by a large, influential, and increasing 
body of his brethren ‘is “ pre-eminently danger- 
ousin these vital points, justification by faith only, 
and the sole authority of Scripture ;’—that in 
these points the system is marked by “its mani- 
fest unscripturality and its complete divergence 
from the Church of England ;”—and when, on the 
other hand, the Tractarians assert that the evan- 
gelical clergy teach modern heresies, at variance 
with the doctrines of the primitive Christian 
Church, it is evident that the necessity for an 
appellate jurisdiction must be felt every day 
more and more, and that if the clerical body 
refuses to pronounce a decision, the duty will be 
forced on the State or the Parliament. 

The questions in issue are of too grave a 
nature to be profitably discussed in reviews or 
periodicals; and therefore, notwithstanding the 
multitude of volumes, tracts, and pamphlets 
sent to us upon the subject, we have studiously 
avoided entering into the Puseyite controversy, 
though we have not been incurious or uninter- 
ested spectators of its course and progress. We 
still adhere to our neutrality, because ours is not 
the tribunal for determining matters which 
affect the vitality of an establishment. We may, 
indeed, regard every author who sends a work 
on either side, as making some kind of appeal 
toour judgment, and, in justice to such, we are 
bound to assign our reasons for declining the 
jwisdiction. The questions in issue are two, one 
of which is to be decided by whatever body is 
the ~ eee ofthe supreme government of the 
Church, and the other is to be determined only 
by the imperial government of the nation. The 
ecclesiastical question is, Does a large section of 
the clergy teach doctrines inconsistent with the 
— on which the Anglican Church is 

ed,—or is either Popery or Puritanism, 
against both of which that Church has protested, 
covertly insinuated instead of the true Anglican 
doctrine? If the Anglican Church has a real, 
social, and individual existence, it has a right to 





pronounce an authoritative decision on this 
matter, and with the question in this form no 
other men, or body of men, have a right tomed- 
dle. Like every civil society, the Church has an 
inherent right to declare what is, or is not, 
inconsistent with its own institution ; the State 
would only have a right to interfere if the appel- 
lative or legislative body of the Church set up a 
standard different from that which it presented 
to the State when it was accepted as an establish- 
ment. Should the Church, however, acting as a 
body, decline this appellate jurisdiction, it would 
be a confession that it had not an individual, 
but merely a parliamentary, existence ; and Par- 
liament, being thus proclaimed the supreme gu- 
bernatorial power, would be bound to examine the 
allegations of “ unscripturality and divergence,” 
either directly by legislative interference, or 
mediately by erecting some new tribunal. 

But while this question presses on the Church, 
another, of not less moment, is forced on the 
attention of the State; namely, whether the 
endowed clerical body fulfils the conditions for 


which it received from the State the boon of 


legal establishment. The aid of the law, in 
collecting its revenues, was not granted to assist 
its members in promulgating unscriptural doc- 
trines, or tenets which diverge from the Church 
of England. We lay aside all question of the 
divine or human origin of ecclesiastical dues ; 
we set the powers of the State, in the alliance 
between it and the Church, as low as either 
Hildebrand or Laud, and limit them merely to 
affording legal aid for collecting ecclesiastical 
revenues; but this does not weaken the pressing 
importance of the question,—ought aid to be 
given for the collection of funds which are to 
be devoted to the promulgation of error? 

Into the truth or falsehood of this allegation, 
it is not our business to inquire: it is quite 
sufficient to state, that the allegation meets us 
in every direction ; -bishops have made it the 
subject of charges; heads of colleges have 
issued solemn warnings ; grave professors have 
uttered denunciations from the pulpit; tracts 
and pamphlets without number have issued from 
the press; and no one has as yet determined 
how the question is to be decided. We do not 
believe that this state of things can continue ; 
we are certain that it ought not: at the very 
moment that claims of submission to the teach- 
ing of the Church are most imperatively urged, 
we are informed, on the highest authority, that 
the Church is completely divided respecting 
what it ought or ought not to teach. One party 
is accused of forsaking Protestantism, and an- 
other of abandoning Catholicity ; they bandy 
harsh accusations and bitter reproaches against 
each other, after which they tell the laity that it 
is their duty to submit to both. Matters cannot 
safely be permitted to remain in such a state ; 
it is impossible, at present, to determine into 
what form the practical teaching of the Church 
may consolidate itself, when the present divisions 
have passed away; the elements of dissension, 
once spread abroad, must run their course, unless 
some power be interposed to prevent the threat- 
ened disruption. 

Mr. Alexander's volume is purely controver- 
sial, but it is written in a calm, considerate 
spirit, and states the arguments of opponents 
with fairness and candour. 





Lucretia—[{ Lucreéce, &e.] a Tragedy in five Acts. 
By M. Ponsard. Paris, 1843. 

Tue so-called romantic school of literature 
seemed, but a few years since, destined to make 
an entire conquest of France. Nearly all the 
younger poets, with Hugo in the van, professed 
its doctrines and laboured to enforce them by 

ractice. Even the Théatre Francais, the Pal- 
en of the classical drama, was at last com- 





pelled to admit the march of innovation; andis 
now painfully bearing the extremity of — in 
the infliction of ‘ Les Burgraves.’ Of taste, how- 
ever, signs of reaction have not been wanting; and 
the triumphs of Rachel in Hermione and Andro- 
maque, were not solely due to the wonderful talent 
of the young actress. The tragedy of Corneille 
and Racine still counts a vast number of sincere 
admirers, stunned but not converted by the 
temporary success of productions which ve! 
condemn as absurd and barbarous. One half 
at least of the educated Frenchmen, above the 
age of thirty, belong, we believe, to this number; 
and are attached by sympathy or traditional 
respect to the older school. With all our devo- 
tion to the true genius of romantic poetry, we 
can see many reasons to account for this pre- 
ference on the part of our neighbours. The 
performances of the French romanticists, taken 
as a class, have hitherto displayed more of wilful 
licence, than of the babes excursions of real 
poetical freedom. In their latter attempts, 
especially, little can be discovered but an 
impotent straining after novelty, and trite or 
feeble corruptions paraded in extravagant un- 
dress. At present, after a trial of barely fifteen 
years, their forces seem already exhausted; while 
in the drama, at least, little has yet been done 
to attest the presence of a genuine vocation on 
the part of these eager modern iconoclasts. They 
have given France no drama capable of replacing 
the old models; which, however unnatural and 
constrained, were at least perfect in their artifi- 
cial kind, and are seodheliar more consistent in 
reality with the character of the national genius 
than any other that French invention is likely 
to create. It is therefore with some reason that 
the admirers of the unities in rhyme denounced 
the new school as the diseased growth of a 
period of change; and have long been looking 
wistfully for a restoration of the monarchy of 
taste, which, according to their belief, dates its 
commencement in the age of Louis XIV. 

To this disposition, we think, must be ascribed 
the enthusiasm which greeted the appearance 
of the ‘ Lucréce’ of M. Ponsard—(see ante, 
p- 392) a young and unknown author, who 
brought from the remote department of the 
Isére, and threw upon the neglected stage of 
the Odéon, this tragedy, coined upon the clas- 
sical model, and, although in some respects 
deviating from its strictest forms, as sententious 
and as declamatory on the whole, and (if we 
must confess it,) as wearisome as any ‘ Agési- 
las’ or ‘ Rhadamiste’ of the grand _ siécle. 
Its success was sudden and universal; and 
however surprising it may appear to us, we feel 
bound to bestow some attention on a work, 
which all Paris ran to applaud; and which has 
been pronounced, by eminent French critics, 
worthy to belong to the school of ‘ Britannicus’ 
and * Mahomet.’ 

After diligently reading the play, and pain- 
fully witnessing its representation, we have been 
unable, by either process, to discover in it any 
vivid dramatic effect, the least skill in the 
developement of the catastrophe, or even such a 
prevailing interest in the part of Lucretia as 
the title seems to promise. The story which 
Livy hasimmortalized could not, indeed, be acted 
on any—much less, of course, on the French 
classical stage; and in this instance it is in 
reality little more than the framework of a 
picture; the chief points of which are the 

atriotism, concealed under assumed idiotcy, of 
eng and the lascivious insolence of Sextus 
Tarquin, provoking, by Lucretia’s wrong, the 
explosion which delivered Rome from her tyrants. 
To these the author has added, from his own 
invention, the jealousy of Tullia, the wife of 
Brutus, whom Tarquin has seduced and forsaken 
on becoming enamoured of Lucretia; and the 
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750 - .s Ave. 19 NeE 
most effective part of the tragedy is furnished | the sudden change in the language of Brutus, = —- Ly of you, of all, respect wasdue*® ~~ 3 
by the conflict between her despair and his | which she regards as ominous and supernatural. Gas tenbod cease to urge you, or pM tel 
contempt. The part of Lucretia is throughout | Act 3, still at Rome, acquaints us with the pro-| My pride revolts from crouching at the feet. . 
insupportably tame ; her appearance at the close | ject of Sextus Tarquin, which he confides to his} a ener ll be eee gk oe rom 
of the story excites but a temporary interest, | creature — Ashe is about to depart for} And when I die, before the shades I pot a = H ecla 
which is at once diverted to the fulfilment of} Collatia, Tullia suddenly makes her appearance. | J’ snatch my anger, while my ashes reek, pee 
. yrs “neg * . The dial hich hel h th From midst the pile, and bear it thence away, his W! 
Brutus’s political design; while the punishment e dialogue which ensues, being perhaps the | 4s sties the tiger to devour his prey. div 
reserved for the author of her death is left to be | finest part of the drama, we shall attempt to ss woe oe Styz, my vengeance fostering stilt, raisin 
conjectured by the spectator. The incidents are | translate, in spite of its length :-— po 4 iafo my ony An eee — 
loosely connected, and the — — of Tullia. Sextus ! aie eee That day your paleness shall expect my shade! Pd 
i ole 0 little observed, that nothin Sextus. You, Tullia! here? . . 7 
pone -_ i a poh — r dog g Tull. . Yes, Sextus! you The reader is entreated to believe that the tyran 
need absolutely prevent the reader from sup-|  yfust hear me claim one final interview ; passages marked in italics, which might be sup- audac 
posing that Rome and Collatia were leagues | _I fain would learn my future; would be told posed stolen from some of the rants of Nat. Le aad 
apart; or that years had elapsed between the | Wat place, henceforth, in your regard I hold: Il 4 , 
part; av y P If still I please you, or if nought remains are really M. Ponsard s, and are, at least, not band, 
excursion from the camp before Ardea, and| But humble patience and unpitied pains,— exaggerated in the translation. The appearance aigni 
i i In short, what mean you ? 7 
the consummation of “ee _ of — ‘ As mm, a sitinetie tba, of the Cumeean Sibyl, whose offers are scornfull ness ( 
we cannot suppose these efects can have been| { deem it wilful, Tullia, thus unsought rejected by Sextus, and who gives the last of her intent 
overlooked by M. Ponsard’s admirers, it must To come. Consider how so bold a course treasures to Brutus, hailin im “ Fi tC. 
be concluded that he owes his success to the May make your honour food for light discourse, pe 4 s rs onsul one 
: And wound your name. of Rome,” closes the act, in a manner intended barel; 
declamatory rather than to the dramatic features Tull. Olet it rest,—my name ? to be impressive, but which the critics and our with | 
i : j it. i y Need you regard, when I forget its shame ? Ping ° ° 4 
“al ar work : ~ ony es as - —— _ 4 aur beast lees enmtions feass hadi chown, selves seem to agree in considering almost bur- where 
eard it proclaimed, is exclusively referred to} And now you seek it, knowing well 'tis flown. lesque. It will be observed, that for these two daylis 
the long tirades with which the scenes are filled. Reply t and — deceits, avow a acts we have not had even an instant's glimpse calle 
In these we admit the eee of bs certain Speak ! a vile action double-dyes his shame of Lucretia. of Tu 
masculine turn of thought and expression ; and} Who dares the act, yet dares not face the blame. In the 4th, we return to Collatia at last, and find house 
can admire in many places the eloquence and a — (o 7 ow panned am, the heroine, as before, plying the distaff amidst ine, 
force of the verses; but they are unequal, and Be bravely false, stab in the victim’s sight, _ her maidens. She is anxious for news from the kind 
often descend to the level of absolute vulgarity, And not like coward thieves who skulk in night. camp; a weight preys upon her spirits; omens of Lu 
A 2 , Say then !— >. -* 
which however offends us less than the false and Lot Withelh eahentt ot seertebes have alarmed her; and above all, she is still crisis 
violent metaphors, exceeding the ordinary pre-| 11 bare the inmost feelings of my breast. trembling at the recollection of a terrible dream Tarqt 
tension of French bombast, that betray M. Pon-| ne'er rseegon aston which she relates to her nurse. The most and e 
, . . history nip H ig ye ‘ 
sard’s efforts to be sublime on rw occasions. The charm of empire, born to mount a throne, striking part may be rendered as follows — in wh 
The work, on the whole, to our foreign eyes,| fait tutloved nt for iuelf alone,” Twas ina temple, la vaste crowd not 
discovers in eyery respect the youth of the au- | (re eee eee nee he ear of Youthe Methought that Rome had summoned all her sons chara 
thor; and we cannot but think that it owes] And, onward by these tameless coursers whirled, Within the walls; and all wore there at ence: Th 
. : . Sneed h h anal orld. While, yielding to the flood that filled the space, 
much of its good fortune to the tendencies which = Lper sy “] raptures os eee se wet, The hail still wider grew to give them place ; onnh 
have already been described, rather than to ty shade of Any co ae woot hah tn The priest Quirinal then, to please = shade of Lu 
its absolute poetical merit. Taming the rich Cecubian’s fragrance warm, Of Romulus, his solemn offering made. m 
* * Arrest its spell, and Bacchus long disarm ; And now, the victim of the altar led, sum 
The first act, which passes at Collatia, de- Or where unsoned light Venus hens above The priest, with salt and meal, had strewn its head ; mourl 
scribes the surprise of Lucretia, amidst her] Sheds rapture in the lap of sportful Love. And having poured the wine of sacrifice _ om 
: : . I hip pl : while you ck 1 1 Where on the frontlet broad the horns arise, 
domestic toils, by the warriors from the camp Ege cera 4 ew sangeet pair gala cl He cried, “ Quirinus ! these libations take, vow | 
at Ardea, and the sudden kindling of Sextus] j,)'hevor x ms the ge + ef seemeny Wea And this our Rome the first of nations make!” spite 
Tarquin’s impure desire. Brutus, who attends That Love should join our lives in endless ties ;— ee eee ane i ges —" ; band, 
Sextus, as a kind of make-sport, is detained, after Sire oce andiaen cad onemall eaets ‘ That the dome shook: “ Away with sheep and kine! heveed 
: : i " gn - - 
the others have retired, and questioned by Free from the nails of brass and heavy chains, pa mg py vce oe tn _ At thi 
Lucretia, who has divined his real character and | Whose hate remorseless Nemesis constrains ; * ccamanaie Giaadh cae themes ee woemin cee Geet” Riche 
. And led by fancies, ever young and bright, 2 J 4 ) 
purpose, which he at last confesses.—The com- Proud of the past, and keen for new delight. Thus spake the god ; and <a. by means unknown, corps 
panions of Collatinus are feasted after they have Even you, the bondage of your early state pot sag ee regret eat lo! mone 
a x - : ‘ , > 3 ! 
witnessed and honoured the triumph of Lucretia’s pty plone ae ap i ee en ae ; While trembling there, I wait the axe’s blow, Brutu 
domestic virtues. In the second act, we are at| To grow a vassal, as your hand had been.— A column yawns; and from its centre springs havin 
. : * . I tk T ili * and tect A serpent forth; then rolling on his rings, “ats 
Rome, listening to the soliloquy which further oe o pain nine, Trails wallowing to my feet his tortuous way, digna 
reveals the design of Brutus ;—the following is You never wore the dark soul imaainiabe ogy aed — long, as eos - — iis head | 
a part of it :— That speaks a soul devoured by secret care ; . 4 - a - mo we tine ~~ ame ona 
She judged aright: yes! clouds are gathering round ; You were not found retired from crowds apart, ‘And my flesh quiver in the loathsome clasp; ~ 
i i To hide the tumult of a throbbing heart ; y qu ° A ventu! 
Be but occasion given, the leader found, ae tun n ; But, parched with fear, my throat can only gasp ; 
Our nobles, yet not all by kings depressed, But glancing o’er your guests, with easy mien, I try to move, in vain! for horror cold read | 
Shall wake to claim their rights, and rise redressed : The ceaseless laughter of an eye serene ; Congeals my limbs; the monster, fold on fold, and ¢ 
The man am I!—be mine the praise alone Soul of each feast, with smiles that ever beamed Constrains me like a giant’s arm ; his head a 
‘T’avenge my country’s wrongs, my sire’s! my own ! Ove he guy Salina, whens queen you soumel, Gapes o’er me, with its sword-like sting displayed, prod. 
Chastise the past, enfranchise coming days, Ev’n yesterday, when jest and song went round, My eyes devours with eyes that rage and glow, expre 
And make my name of Brute a name of praise. And waked your echoes with their well-known sound, ‘And breathes the grave’s rank odour on my brow; other 
Then wait! not yet the hours have reached their bourne; Who would have thought—— oe His sting, as revelling in the promised bite, 
The people rage not yet,—they only yearn Tull. .,,,._ And tell me, false one! why, Strays ps de my bosom, choosing where to smite! ment, 
In troubled calm, like the dread pause that broods But at thy bidding? Darest thou say ‘twas I hak tam<2 caw ho See. Th 
Before the anger of the whirling clouds. That bid the night our banquets oft prolong ? ae _— ° > 
"Tis from the kindling blast Heaven’s threatenings leap, F or whom - Sain, Ge ene a oe a This, if not dramatic, is at least a — it 
Till then, dread thunders, on my anvil sleep! Say, were they sought for me? oathed them all. si le power:—the close o or su 
Thou pure ancestral blood, my throat that strains, Thine was the work !—to thee I owe my fall, passage of considerable ip por prose 
Descend, indignant, through these idiot’s veins ! For listening but too fondly! But for thee the scene, too, 1s not wit out a cer poe trage 
And thou, my Rome! so oft invoked, so dear ! phe a hye ate the — ag free, turn, which it would be difficult to find in any langu 
Thou Rome, for whom I plan a bright career. nd felt what pleasures calm seclusion gives, ie ? oP 
And promise glory, be the chance but mine, + And what content in humble station lives. other part of the drama. While the nurse Is < a 
And power, thy kings ne’er dared but dream to win, eager ve oO _ ant to me! scaled reflecting on the dream, one of the slaves 1s oe 
Rome! when required, to thy auspicious reign yho stole them from my heart ?—say, was't not he: > atte tia’s anxiet muc 
Each drop of blood my sires bequeathed I'll drain ; Yes, thou! My weakness leading towards thy aim, ordered to attempt to soothe — holes y litte 
Meanwhile I offer patience—still abased.— Through soft indulgence, down to vice and shame ; with some pleasing strain ;—she begins; glitter 
Take this libation of the scorn I taste! waa — a a thy = “* ue, Sleep, the mute sovereign both of men and gods, incom 
is i iti ia hile Lust at Duty’s door in ambush lay ; Pours gently from his urn the drowsy floods ; wa 
After this, Brutus, in a long political dialogue | 414, ‘fearing simpler joys might keep me chaste, ee a. ea concumeies dae, 8 8 
with his faithful agent Valerius, discusses the | Thou sought’st my ruin from a pampered taste. The cares that prey on human heart disarms. ess ti 
stituti iv ic, é -| “Twas at thy wish, by noise and show outfaced, 3 eves 
constitution to be even to the Republic, = aes That Labour, guard of Modesty, was chased. After a few more verses in the same tone she 7 F 
plains the necessity of waiting for some agrant} And wouldst thou falsely say this blame was mine? continues: — only t 
ante ae batare appealing to the peuple. The ie mae a tng " aa in looks jr re Sweet is the sleep that toilsome hours bequeath ; re ~ 
. ‘ of A e long-sought pretex 0 In 100KS at we ‘ ’ Wt 
Sextus Tarquin then appears, W ith Tullia, from Full of the insult that to-day I bear! But Night’s first-born is brother, too, of Death! brilliz 
whom he barely pretends to conceal the design | _ So, after risking all to please him,—aye, And many a one, that closed in smiles his eyes, appea 
against Lucretia, and whom he leaves contemp-| 11a makes the senseless blush, by hire made vile Sar cue saethe Sota ien talk tom confe: 
. é Be 8 s ° — dade . 
tuously with Brutus. For a moment the latter] jie dares to turn, and mock me with his smile ! Nor see the friends he might not bid adieu. aici or int 
casts off the mask of idiotey, and sternly re-| And while intent I listen, coolly prove cous eae ! Inckless girl ! thy Cy se ear brate¢ 
> is wife wi . a ¥ ti He meant mere pastime when he sought my love. lave. Alas! I sought a strain without a ; 
proache s his wife with her guilt and shame : Shame brand you, Sextus, and your brutal tongue! But my tongue moves beneath some evil spell ! cnudi? t ¥ 
she flies, covered with distress, and alarmed by | Base is this insult, on a woman flung, Lucretia. Appalling signs! what fate may these foretell: ab 
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At this moment, Sextus,Tarquin ‘enters, and, 
nding to bring news from Collatinus, in- 
Lucretia to dismiss her maidens ; and 
when alone with her, breaks out into an ardent 
declaration of love. To win her more readily to 
his wishes, he tries to tempt her with the offer of 
a divorce from Collatinus, and the promise of 
raising her to the throne of Rome, which he 
roclaims the design of making more absolute 
and splendid than even under his father’s 
tyranny. Lucretia, startled at first by his 
audacity, soon recovers herself; rejects his love, 
and declaring inviolable attachment to her hus- 
band, repels Tarquin’s offers with contemptuous 
dignity. The seducer is abashed by the cold- 
ness of her scorn, and, ae that his only 
intention was to make another trial of her virtue, 
congratulates her on its triumph. Lucretia, 
barely feigning to accept his excuse, leaves him, 
with the command to retire from the dwelling, 
where his presence is unwelcome, as soon as 
daylight returns. His courage falters; he re- 
collects the Sibyl’s menaces, and the apparition 
of Tullia, which crossed him on entering the 
house of Collatinus ; but the taunts of his crea- 
ture, Sulpicius, revive his audacity; and in a 
kind of reckless fury he rushes into the chamber 
of Lucretia. ‘This should be the most effective 
crisis of the tragedy ; but it is tamely written. 
Tarquin woos more like a pedant than a prince, 
and ends his address like a craven: the evasion 
in which he tries to hide his failure is both com- 
mon-place and inconsistent with any idea of the 
character. 

The fifth act is little more than a diluted 
version of Livy’s narrative. The aged father 
of Lucretia, her husband, and Brutus, have been 
summoned by the victim: she appears in 
mourning, relates, in a few words, the outrage 
committed by Sextus, and after hearing them 
vow to avenge it, stabs herself; refusing, in 
spite of the consolations of her father and hus- 
band, to bear the disgrace, and live to be cited 
hereafter as an excuse for the frailties of wives. 
At this moment Brutus throws off his supposed 
idiotcy ; an oath of vengeance is sworn over the 
corpse of Lucretia; the citizens, hastily sum- 
moned, rush in, and surround the body ; while 
Brutus harangues them at some length, and 
having raised them to the highest point of in- 
dignation against the Tarquins, marches at their 
head to the deliverance of Rome. The manage- 
ment of this act is so feeble, that we do not 
venture to translate any part of it. Whether 
read or acted, it sedeily excites any emotion ; 
and after Lucretia’s death, the consternation 
and grief which it should excite are so frigidl 
expressed, that the oration of Brutus, whic 
otherwise would seem intrusive at such a mo- 
ment, is almost felt to be a relief. 

The strength of the work, whatever it may be, 
lies in its set speeches. To those who care Tittle 
for such exercises of rhetoric, but require from 
tragedy powerful emotions, and the natural 

nguage of passion, M. Ponsard’s ‘ Lucretia’ 
will afford little pleasure: our French neighbours 
look atthe dramain a different light, and forgive 
much for the sake of vigorous declamation and 
glittering phrases. Of these, we are probably 
Incompetent judges ; and will suppose that what 
was so much admired at the Odéon must contain 
less tinsel and more sterling merit than foreign 
eyes can discover. M. Ponsard is said to be 
only twenty-four, and may yet do better things 
—in the meanwhile his triumph has been a 
brilliant one; and, however marvellous it may 
appear to English critics, they may willingly 
confess that it has been gained without intrigue, 
or interest, or the recommendation of a cele- 

ted name :—and that the public, for whom a 

t writes, are, after all, the only judges he is 

d to please. 





Notices of the Castle and Priory at Castleacre. 
By the Rev. J. H. Bloom, B.A. Pelham 
Richardson. 


A local history is always welcome, because it 
has always some value—the more or less de- 
pending on circumstances. In compiling such 
a work, every country gentleman and every 
clergyman could profitably and pleasantly de- 
vote a little of his leisure to useful purposes ; 
but unless he is something more than the name 
or office necessarily implies, he must confine 
himself to compilation, condensation, facts, and 
observation. r. Bloom appears to be of a 
different opinion, and does not think it neces- 
sary to be brief, merely because his subject is 
barren. He therefore favours the reader with 
an account of monachism, and particulars of 
the Cluniacs, compiled from the most familiar 
sources, and accessible to all in Fosbrooke, 
because Castleacre Priory was an establishment 
of Cluniac monks; of the De Albany family, of 
which a much better account may be found in 
Dallaway and half a dozen other writers ; of the 
prevailing characteristics of Norman architec- 
ture, the origin of surnames, &c.—just the ele- 
mentary talk met with in a hundred volumes. 
Still the work is readable and well illustrated, 
and may be acceptable in the neighbourhood. 
It is strange, however, how few facts it contains 
of interest to the public generally. The follow- 
ing is among the most curious :— 

“ Henry de Rie, a companion of the Conqueror, 
by his will, without date, bestowed upon the monks 
of Acre, his mill, situated at Worthing in Norfolk, 
together with Thurston the miller, his (Thurston’s) 
mother, and brothers, and all their substance !” 


Among the relics possessed by the neighbour- 
ing Priory of Westacre was a finger of St. An- 
drew, mounted in silver :— 

* Upon some occasion the chapter rather profanely 
pawned this ingenious’ specimen for no less a sum 
than forty pounds sterling, (an amount at the lowest 
computation equivalent to 400/. of the present value,) 
—a pledge which they had not the good fortune to 
redeem up to the time of the surrender, when the 
king’s commissioners absolutely refused to do so on 
the plea that it was not worth a fortieth part of the 
money !” 

In 1837, in clearing away the soil from the 
south aisle, near the chapel, a stone sarco- 
phagus was discovered :-— 

“The sarcophagus, of thick but friable stones, 
perfectly plain, and to all appearance of ancient date, 
had in all probability been removed from some other 
spot to its present destination. A shallow grave had 
been dug beneath the pavement of the aisle and its 
bottom coated with cement. Upon this the body of 
the deceased was simply laid, wrapped in a shroud of 
coarse sackcloth, which was found still retaining its 
folds and encircling the skeleton ; while over all, the 
sarcophagus, void of any operculum or cover, was 
inverted. It is remarkable, that although the bones 
were found ‘as described, wholly undisturbed in their 
humble shroud, and perfect in all other respects, the 
most careful search failed to discover any trace of 
the skull or of the feet !— in fact, it was ascertained 
upon inspection, that these members had been re- 
spectively amputated prior to the interment of the 
body,—the one from the vertebre of the neck, the 
other just above the ankle joint. No motive of ne- 
cessity could have prompted this expedient, for the 
sarcophagus was not only of ample length for a full- 
grown subject, but was furnished with the usual cup- 
like recess at its upper end for the reception of the 
head of the deceased. An experienced medical 
friend, to whom the bones were subsequently shown, 
pronounced them to all appearance to be those of a 
female, and what dark tale of wretchedness, misery, 
or crime, might they not shadow forth? The whole 
circumstance, the mutilated state of the body, the 
penitential character of its envelopment, the singular 
mode of its sepulture, the conspicuous position of the 
tomb,—all seem to point to some transaction of grief, 
or guilt, or tyranny, that may supply ample scope 
for the exercise of imagination,” 





Some strange and startling customs seem to 
prevail in the district, which carry us back in 
imagination to the days of Henry de Rie :— 

“ The population of Castleacre, according to the 
census of 1841, amounts to 1494 souls. The in- 
habitants are exclusively agricultural, and generally 
of a very humble caste; although abject poverty 
happily does not exist among them, still their means 
are exceedingly moderate, and the degree of intelli- 
gence prevalent, as usually happens, is proportionate 
to the extent of their resources. It has been the 
fashion to single out the parish of Castleacre as the 
most conspicuous in point of demoralisation and 
general depravity within the circuit of many miles, 
and until within the last few years there has been, we 
fear, but too strong ground for the conclusion ; but 
then it is only justice to indicate the main source of 
this evil, and the still-existing obstacle to its effectual 
eradication. It is simply this: A custom has for 
many years prevailed in the place, and been encou- 
raged by the occupiers in adjacent parishes, to farm 
out the work necessary to be done on their respec- 
tive lands to one or two individuals, who shall pro- 
vide hands to accomplish it in the best manner and 
on the most reasonable terms. These parties are 
termed gang masters, and a very significant term it 
is, for surely no gang of wretched slaves beneath the 
sweltering sun of the tropics, couid materially fall 
beneath the generality of persons thus assembled 
together in intellectual debasement and moral de- 
pravity.” 

We are happy to learn from Mr. Bloom that 
a custom so obviously demoralizing is on the 
decline. 





Puritan Discipline Tracts. Reprinted from the 

Black Letter Edition. Petheram. 

THE tract before us is the first of a proposed 
series of republications of the furious controversial 
pamphlets which appeared at the close of the six- 
teenth century, in the beginning of that intem- 
perate war between the Dissenters and the Church 
which terminated in the temporary overthrow of 
both throne and altar. The tract is one of the 
many thunder-bolts of the notorious Martin 
Mar-Prelate, the theological Captain Rock of his 
times, and is entitled “ An E istle to the Terrible 
Priests of the Convocation House.” It does not 
exceed in length a shilling pamphlet of Ridg- 
way’s, a brevity the more to be commended 
when it is considered that it was launched in 
reply to a quarto of 1500 pages, namely “Dr. 
John Bridges’ Defence of the Government of the 
Church of England, for Ecclesiastical matters, 
against a treatise of Ecclesiastical Government, 
&c.” Neale, in his History of the Puritans, ob- 
serves of this tract, that it contains “‘a great 
many sad truths, but delivered in rude and un- 
becoming language, and with an angry spirit.” 
In his introduction the editor thinks it prudent 
to— 

“ Disclaim any personal or politico-religious feelings 
in bringing once more before the world these curious 
productions of by-gone times. Personality and seur- 
rility were used freely by the Martinists and their op- 
ponents; and however much it is to be wished that 
they had written with a gravity and decorum more 
suited to the object they had in view, I could only 
give that which I found, faithfully and unreservedly, 
and this I have done.” 

Such an apology was hardly called for, so indis- 
pensable is an acquaintance with the polemical 
literature of the age in question, to a perfect un- 
derstanding of its character and history. In- 
dependently of this, the interest of these works 
as literarycuriosities is considerable : no museum 
of literature can be complete without them; and 
moreover, in the light of materials towards the 
construction of an art of scolding or science of 
termagancy, equally applicable to political con- 
flicts and religious squabbles, they hold a very 
high place indeed. There is a fine fish-wife strain 
of rhetoric in the very title-page of the first 
number of the series. ‘Oh read ouer D. Iohn 
Bridges, for it is a worthy worke;” then this 
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Bridges is described as “Presbyter, Priest or 
elder, doctor of Diuillitie, and Deane of Sarum;” 
and the epistle is stated to have been “ compiled 
for the behoofe and overthrow of the Parsons, 
Fyckers, and Currats, that have lernt their 
Catechismes, and are past grace!” Before 
Martin has advanced six pages he waxes so hot, 
that he denounces the prelates as “ pettie Anti- 
christs, pettie popes, intollerable withstanders of 
reformation, enemies of the gospell, and most 
couetous wretched priests.” But he is full of 
tender mercies for the Bishop of London :—“ I 
will spare Iohn of London for this time, for it may 
be he is at boules, and it is pitie to trouble my 
e brother, lest he should sweare too bad.” 

artin delighted vastly in alliteration; hence in 
the next paragraph the heads of the Church are 
complimented with the following string of epithets 
—“ proud, popish, presumptuous, profane, paul- 
trie, pestilent and pernicious.” He does not 
long refrain from Iohn of London, who is suc- 
cessively named “Don Iohn of London,” 
“Dumb Iohn of London,” “The Lord Dumb 
Iohn,” our “ Worshipful Paltripolitane,” with 
twenty other variations of the same air; and in 
the same vein, the Primate is addressed as “ His 
Gracelessnesse of Cant!’ But John of London 
is charged with stealing thirty pounds’ worth of 
cloth, and the facts of the larceny are stated cir- 
cumstantially, the accuser mentioning the names 
of the persons alleged to have been robbed by 
the holy Bishop, and adding —“ they dwell at the 
Old Swan in Thames Street; I warrant you Martin 
will be found no liar, he bringeth in nothing 
without testimonie.’’ He then follows up this 
strange indictment by an anecdote of Mistris 
Lawson the Shrew, who could not well have been 
more shrewish than Martin himself, whether 
Dumb John of London stole the broad-cloth or 
not :— 

“It was not therefore for nothing (Iohn of Lon- 
don I perceiue) that Mistris Lawson the shrew at 
Pauls gate, and enemie to all dumb dégs atid tyran- 
nicall Prelates in the land: bad you throw downe 
your selfe at hir Maiesties feet, acknowledging your 
selfe to be vnsauory salt, and to craue pardon of her 
highnes, because you had so long deceiued her and 
her people: You might well ynough crave pardon 
for your theft, for Martin wil stand to it, that the de- 
tayning of the mens cloth is plain theft.” 

Here is a fine piece of oratory after the manner 
of Xantippe:— 

“Well nowe to mine eloquence, for I can doe it I 
tell you. Who made the porter of his gate a dumb 
minister? Dumbe Iohn of London. Who abuseth her 
Maiesties subiects, in vrging them tosubscribe contrary 
to lawe? Iohn of London. Who abuseth the high 
commission, as much as any? Iohn London, (and D. 
Stanop to). Who bound an Essex minister, in 200.1]. 
to weare the surplice on Easter day last? te make 
Zohn London. Who hath cut downe the }ou weary of 
Elmesat Fulham? Iohn London. Who is Jonn, ex- 

a carnall defender of the breache of the Sab- [oie perse- 
beth in all the places of his abode ? Iohn cuting. 
London, Who forbiddeth men to humble themselues 
in fasting and prayer before the Lorde, and then can 
say vnto the preachers, now you were best to tell the 
people, that we forbidd fastes? Iohn London. Who 
goeth to bowles vpon the Sabboth? Dumbe dunsticall 
John of good London, hath done all this.” 

A squabble between the same unlucky prelate 
and a certain Mr. Madox is related at length, 
and affords a good illustration of the manners 
and wit of the times. We quote the conclusion 
of this facetious affray :— 

“ At the hearing of this speeche, the waspe got my 
brother by the nose, which mad him in his rage to 
affirme, that he woulde be L. of Fulham as long as he 
liued, in despight of all England. Naye softe there, 
quoth M. Madox, except her Maiestie I pray you, 
that is my meaning, ka dumb John, and I tell thee 
Madox, that thou art buta Iacke to vse me so: master 
Madoxe replying, sayd that in deed his name was 
Tohn, and if euery Iohn were a Iacke, he was content 
to bee a Iacke (there he hit my L, ouer tl:e thumbs). 





The B. growing in choller, sayd yt master Madox his 
name did shewe what he was, for sayth he, thy name 
is mad Oxe, which declareth thee to be an vnruly and 
mad beast. M. Madox answered againe, that the B. 
name, if it were descanted vpon, did most significantly 
shew his qualities. For said he, you are called Elmar, 
but you may be better called marelme, for you haue 
marred all the Elmes in Fulham: hauing cut them 
all downe. This farre is my worthy story, as worthye 
to bee printed, as any part of Deane Iohns booke, I 
am sure.” 

There is small reason to think that the Church 
party at the period in question were much more 
temperate in speech than their assailants, not- 
withstanding they had keener weapons of con- 
troversy than the tongue, which was the Puritan’s 
only tool. Martin records a scene in the Court 
of High Commission, in which the Church proved 
herself a fair match for the Conventicle in the 
gifts of Billingsgate :— 

“The case thus stoode, Iohn Penrie the welsheman 
(I thinke his grace and my brother London, would be 
better acquain[ted] with him and they could tell 
howe) about the begining of Lent, 1587, offered a 
supplication and a booke to the Parliament, entreating 
that some order might be taken, for calling his countrie 
vnto the knowledge of God. For his bolde attempt, 
he was called before his grace with others of the high 
commission,as Thomas of Winchester, Iohn London, 
&c. After that his grace had eased his stomacke in 
calling him boy, knaue, varlet, slanderer, libeller, lewde 
boy, lewd slaunderer, &c. (this is true, for I haue seene 
the notes of their conference) at the length a poynt of 
his booke began to be examined, where nonresidents 
are thought intollerable. * * This point being along 
time canuassed, at the length his worship of Win- 
chester rose vp, and mildly after his manner, brast 
forth into these words. I assure you my Lords, it is 
an execrable heresie: An heresie (quoth Iohn Penry) 
I thanke God that euer I knewe that heresie: It is 
such an heresie, that I will by the grace of God, sooner 
leaue my life then I will leaue it. What sir, (quoth 
the Archb.) I tell thee it is an heresie, and thou 
shalt recant it as an heresie? Naye (quoth Penrie) 
neuer so long as I liue godwilling.” 

The John Penrie of this scene is supposed to 
have been Martin Mar-Prelate himself. He was 
called “the hot Welechman,” and suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the Puritan cause in 1593, a year of 
vigorous operations against heterodoxy. In the 
beginning of that year, Queen Elizabeth sum- 
moned a parliament and opened it with a 
speech in which, amongst other things, she 
enjoined the Speaker, Sir Edward Coke, “ if 
he perceived any idle heads so negligent of 
their own safety as to attempt reforming the 
Church, or innovating in the Commonwealth, 
that he should refuse the bills exhibited for 
that purpose, ti they were examined by such 
as were fitter to consider of these things and 
could better judge of them.” This high tone 
only inflamed the Puritan spirit the more. A 
daring position was taken up by some members 
of parliament of that persuasion, and a series of 
violent enactments were accordingly proposed 
by the Government and nade in by the 
Commons. The bishops were particularly furious, 
and determined to hunt down the Puritan pam- 
phleteers. Their lordships were not so far ad- 
vanced in political science as the great philosopher 
of their age, from whom they might have learned 
that “ the punishment of wits enhances their au- 
thority, and a forbidden writing is thought to be 
a certain spark of truth that flies up in the face 
of those who seek to tread it out.”” However, 
under one of the intolerant laws referred to, 
Penry, or Ap Henry, was pounced upon by his 
mitred enemies, and assassinated by the hands 
of a sheriff, with scarcely the bloody forms of the 
law. That his conviction was illegal seems to 
be beyond a question, for he was indicted under 
an act to punish the utterance of seditious words 
and rumours, and found guilty upon the evidence 
of private unpublished papers, found in his pos- 
session when he was arrested. Neale records 


this barbarous proceeding as follows: “ It ney 
was known belore this time, that a minister crt 
scholar was condemned to death for private 
pers foundin his study ; but Penry must die, right 
or wrong. The Archbishop was the first Sn 
that signed the warrant for lis execution. The 
warrant was sent immediately to the Sherif? 
who the very same day erected a gallows at §. 
Thomas Waterings ; and, while the prisoner was 
at dinner, sent his officers to bid him make read 
for he must die that afternoon. Accordingly » 
was carried in a cart to the place of execution 
When he came hither, the Sheriff would not 
suffer him to speak to the people, nor make an 
profession of his faith towards God, or his loyalt 
to the Queen, but ordered him to be turned off in 
a hurry about five o'clock in the evening.” [f 
Penry was Martin Mar-Prelate, the bishops had 
ample vengeance for the foul language with which 
they were assailed in his tracts; but it was not 
the foul language of the Puritans, we may be sure 
that most incensed the hierarchy of that day. 
Mixed with the coarsest vituperation will be 
found in the pamphlet before us some p 

of the most earnest and vehement remonstrance, 
To argue, however, with the Church was not so 
much the writer’s object as toinflame the people, 
Pamphleteering was the agitation of the day; 
and, powerfully aided as it was by the more in- 
flammatory effects of persecution, it did its work 
to admiration. 








Events of a Military Life. 
3 vols. Pickering. 
Tuts work comes out under the “ imprimatur” 
of the Quarterly Review; but with admiration 
somewhat less enthusiastic on the part of the 
Atheneum. The “style medical” is apt to be 
flippant and prosy ; whether it be the production 
of a Travelling Physician, who recounts the se- 
erets of his patients, or of a pilgrim among the 


By Walter Henry, 


| English spas, who disdains not to adapt his pa- 


ragraphs to the level of circulating library tattle, 
or of an army surgeon, who imagines that he 
joins some of the attractions of Adonis and Mars 
to the skill of sculapius. Thus the reader of 
Mr. Henry's good-humoured peninsular reeol- 
lections will find something of the tone of 
O’Shaughnessy in the loving and complacent 
mention of the ‘‘leedies.’’ The Indian “ Events,” 
too, include a vision of “the graceful form of 
S—— dressed in bridal white, and her fair coun- 
tenance radiant with smiles;” in ane handasealed 
letter, in the other a nosegay of orange flowers! 
In Canada (about which time the author took to 
himself a Mrs. Henry) he becomes more politi- 
cal; abuses Papineau, Wolfred Nelson, and Mr. 
Roebuck—and discusses the Aylmer, Gosford, 
Durham, and Sydenham administrations. We 
are willing to hand over colonial politics to be 
wound up by Sam Slick, and will not, therefore, 
vex the apprehensive public by any new specu- 
lations or extracts touching matters so thorny. 
The most welcome part of the book is that con- 
taining the reminiscences of St. Helena. Mr. 
Henry was there during the latter period of 
Seaaivea's captivity—at the Emperor's death; 
and accompanied the followers of the deposed 
agitator to England. The side he takes may be 
easily divined; the chained Lion was, in his 
judgment— 
—no such great things after all! 

Sir Hudson Lowe has been persecuted with 
unmerited calumny ; O'Meara was a mercenary 
intriguet, &c.: thus runs the argument. Having 
warned the reader of the colour of Mr. Henry's 
glass, he shall now look through it, for— 


An Interior at Longwocd. 
“On the afternoon of the 1st of September, 1817, 
the officers of our regiment, with Sir George Bingham 
and Colonel Nicol at their head, repaired to Long- 





wood. We called at Marshal Bertrand’s, fifty or 
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ssty from the residence of Napoleon, to pick 
the Marshal, who accompanied us to the billiard- 

, 4 where we found Count Montholon and General 
ud. After waiting five or six minutes, the 

- <7 doors of the ante-chamber were thrown open, 

we entered, formed a ring round the room, according 
toseniority, and in about a minute Napoleon walked 
into the circle. He was dressed in a plain dark green 
uniform coat without epaulettes, or anything equiva- 
ent, but with the star of the Legion of Honour on the 
preast, which had an eagle in the centre. The buttons 
were gold, with the device of a mounted dragoon in 

‘4 relief. He had on white breeches and silk 
stockings, and oval gold buckles in his shoes; with 
a small opera hat under hisarm. Napoleon's first 
appearance was far from imposing, the stature was 
short and thick, his head sunk into the shoulders, his 
face fat, with large folds under the chin; the limbs 
appeared to be stout and well proportioned, com- 

jon olive, expression sinister, forbidding and 
rather scowling. The features instantly reminded us 
of the prints of him which we had seen. On the 
whole, his general look was more that of an obese 
Spanish or Portuguese friar, than the hero of modern 
times. Buonaparte walked round the room with an 
attempt, as it seemed, at the old dignity, and ad- 
dressed a few words to most of the officers. Colonel 
Nicol was first introduced by Sir George Bingham, 
he and Marshal Bertrand acting as interpreters. The 
following conversation then took place, which, as 
well as the whole proceedings on this memorable 
occasion, I copy from minutes noted down imme- 
diately after the interview. 

“ Napoleon.‘ Your Regiment has lately arrived 
from India; coming from that rich country you should 
wear gold, and not silver. How many years does it 
take to acclimatize a regiment of Europeans?’ 
Colonel Nicol. * Two or three years. A few die the first 

more the second, but the mortality is much re- 
duced during the third.’-—* Did your officerssave much 
money in India?’ ‘No; the expense of living is 
too great.’—* How many servants did you keep there?” 
‘J had at one time between thirty and forty—I think 
thirty-nine.’ Do you think a regiment is efficient 
after twenty years’ service in India?’ ‘ Yes: it is 
fed by recruits from home.’—* What kind of troops 
are the Sepoys?’ ‘ Those in the British service are 
excellent troops..—* How many battalions of Sepoys, 
of equal strength, would you engage with the 66th ?” 
‘Do you mean battalions with British officers or with- 
out them ?°—‘ Both the one and the other.’ ‘Sepoy 
iments with British officers are good and steady 
cldiers. I should not like great disparity of force 
with them, though I might manage to defeat four or 
five battalions belonging to the Native Powers with 
the 66th, and I am pretty sure we could.’-— Very 
good. You area fine fellow. (Un brave homme.)’ 
*How many officers have you in your mess? ‘ Six- 
teen at Deadwood.’—* You sit very late at the mess, 
I hear—often till midnight.’ ‘O yes; when wehave 
afew good fellows there, we sometimes don’t stir till 
cock-crow.’"——* But the officers get tipsy then, don’t 
they? (then in English—* Drunk—drunk—ch 2’) 
‘0 no, no, they don't get drunk.’°—* Your men, I 
perceive, walk about very much in the sun, and 
without their caps. That's wrong.’ ‘It is, and we 
do all we can to prevent it.‘ Have you not a Ca- 
tholic officer in the regiment?’ * Yes,’ (with a nod 
at Lieutenant M‘Carthy, who stood nearly opposite, 
atthe other side of the circle).—‘ He has been to 
Rio Janeiro lately, I hear.’ ‘* Yes, and is just re- 
turned." He went there to get absolution, for his 
peccadillos, I suppose?’ (Repeated, ‘Absolution, 
west ce pas ?”) (Answered by a laugh from Colonel 
Nicol, and a blush on the honest, and naturally rubi- 
cund, physiognomy of the officer in question.) Na- 
poleon then turned to Lieuténant-Colonel Lascelles 
— What countryman are you? ‘An Englishman. 
—From what part of England? ‘From York- 
shire.‘ Were you born in the city of York ?’ * No.” 
He then passed to the next senior officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Dodgin, C.B., who had several clasps and 
medals on his breast. He was, besides, a remark- 
ably fine, military-looking man, much resembling the 
Duke of York; and twice on one day, when 
walking with the Author in London, a gentleman sa- 
him by tmistake for that prince. Napoleon 
looked at him with some complacency, and took hold 
With his fingers of the most glittering of the batch of 


distinctions, which happened to be the Vittoria medal ; 

but as soon as he read that ‘ word of fear,’ he dropped 

it instantly,and rather abruptly. It was no mere fancy 

of mine, but a matter of plain fact, observedand spoken 

of at the time by us all, that his gesture was ex- 

actly that of a person letting full something unexpect- 

edly and disagreeably hot. He then addressed the 
Colonel :—* You have decorations, I see. Where did 

you serve? ‘In Egypt and the Peninsula.’— 
*Were you at Salamanca or Thoulouse ?’ ‘No.’ 
—‘ Was your regiment at Talavera ? * Yes..—* Were 
you ever wounded?’ ‘ Yes—twice.—* Was your 
name sent home as an officer who had distinguished 
himself?’ (Here Colonel Dodgin hesitated, when 
Captain Baird answered for him) * Yes—three times.’ 
Buonaparte next addressed Captain Baird :—‘* You 
are a Captain of Grenadiers!’ * Yes..—* How many 
years have you been in the service ?° ‘ Nearly twenty.’ 
—‘And still only a Captain?’ ‘Even so.” Next 
Captain Jordan passed the ordeal. He was married 
to a handsome St. Helena lady, whom ke had met 
in Bengal, whose father’s house was not more than a 
mile from Longwood. The following short dialogue 
passed :—‘ You are married?’ ‘ Yes.’—‘ Your wife 
is pretty, I hear? How many children have you?’ 
‘Two. Next was Captain Dunne:—‘ You have 
been in India? ‘ Yes,\—‘ How long have you served ?” 
* Fourteen years.’ Napoleon then glanced at the next 
officer, Captain E »aman of most uncouth and 
forbidding exterior and physiognomy ; but not being 
pleased with his appearance, he passed him by, and 
proceeded to address Captain L’Estrange, a most 
worthy little fellow, but of very dark complexion :— 
‘Have you served in India?’ * Yes..—* How long 
have you served ?? ‘* Fourteen years—two in India.’ 
(There seemed to be some mistake made here by the 
interpreters, in confounding the entire services of this 
officer with the time passed in India.)—* How is it 
your complexion is so dark? Were you sick in 
India? £No.—* Do you drink ?’ (and then trans- 
lating the French—‘ Drink ? Drink?) (Answered 
by a smile.)—‘ Which do you think the best town— 
Calcutta or James's Town ! (Repeated in English by 
the querist) ‘ Veech do you tink de best town” 
‘Calcutta.’ Next in the circle stood Captain Dun- 
can :—* How long have you served ?? ‘* Upwards of 
twenty years,"—* You have been in India?’ ‘£ Yes,’ 
—‘ Were you ever in action?’ * Yes.—*‘ And ever 
wounded ?? * No,‘ Then you are a lucky fellow.’ 
Buonaparte then addressed Mr. Heir, the Surgeon :— 
*You are the Surgeon of the Regiment?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
Do you hold any other commission ?’ (This question 
was answered by Sir George Bingham) * This gentle- 
man is the Surgeon Major’ (not unhappily consider- 
ing that my excellent amigo, Heir, was then, and I 
hope still is, about six feet and a half high); and 
then there was some confusion, and the interpreters 
were a little at fault; confounding Surgeon Major 
and Sergeant Major; Sir George not being perfect 
in French, and Marshal Bertrand very defective in 
his English. At length Napoleon said :—* Lord 
Wellington promoted several of his Surgeon Majors, 
I have heard ?’ Sir George Bingham again remarked, 
* Pardon, Sire (but this Imperial recognition, which 
had never been sanctioned by the British Government, 
was evidently a lapsus of the moment), pardon, it 
was the Sergeant Majors ; several of whom got com- 
missions during the Peninsular war.’ To Mr. Heir :— 
* You had a great many sick in India ? * Yes, it is not 
a healthy climate.’ Many liver complaints ?” * Yes.’ 
—‘ Do you prescribe calomel largely 7’ ‘ Yes.’ Next 
in order was Lieutenant Moffat:—* What country- 
man are you?’ ‘An Irishman."—‘ Are you a Ca- 
tholic or a Protcstant?? (With marked and somewhat 
indignant emphasis) ‘A Protestant.’ Buonaparte 
now moved somewhat quicker than before round the 
circle, passing by some of the officers without speak- 
ing to them, after individual introduction, and ad- 
dressing merely a word, as to length of service, to one 
or two others. When he arrived at the point where 
I stood, Marshal Bertrand made me a bow of recog- 
nition; on which the great man stopped, and the 
Marshal formally introduced me as the English 
Physician who had recently attended his eldest son, 
Napoleon's little namesake and favourite. He then 
looked at me with aslight expression of complacency, 
and said :—‘ You have served in India? ‘* Yes..— 
* You had much professional duty there? ‘A good 











deal, certainly.‘ Were diseases of the liver very 


common in India?’ ‘Yes, they occur there more 
frequently than in colder climates.’—* Your soldiers 
drink an enormous quantity of brandy in India 2’ 
‘They are much too fond of spirits; arrack is cheap 
there, and the climate makes. them thirsty."—* Do 
you bleed and give large doses of calomel there, as the 
English doctors do here?’ ‘I believe the practice is 
similar.‘ Are you, too, a devotee of the lancet 2 
Ah, God defend me from it!’ (*Ah, Dieu m’en 
garde !*) ‘In my opinion it is our most potent wea- 
pon."— To kill or cure,eh M. le Docteur ?’ ‘ It is our 
duty to cure.” Then Ensign Wardell :—‘ You area 
young man. How long have you served? ‘ Seven 
years.’* You entered the service very young, then !’ 
‘Yes, but I served in the Navy.’ You were a 
midshipman?’ ‘Yes.’ One or two more were 
asked one question as to length of service, and the 
round was completed. Napoleon then addressed 
Colonel Nicol a second time :—‘ So, the Sepoys are 
good troops?’ ‘Yes, they are excellent soldiers, 
respectful, sober, and obedient.’°—* But yet you would 
fight five or six of their battalions with your own re- 
giment?’ ‘Not Sepoys with British officers. I 
should not like to engage two such battalions.’ A few 
sentences were then exchanged between Buonaparte, 
Marshal Bertrand, and Sir George Bingham; and 
we all bowed and retired.” 

Some readers may find military details more 
to their taste than the above conversation; 
others revel in a retrospect of salmon-fishing ; 
both parties may be safely referred to the army- 
surgeon's book. To ourselves, it has been fore- 
stalled by earlier and less laboured productions. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Busy Body, 3 vols—Weak, well-intentioned 
small talk, but neither unpleasant nor unwholesome. 
Aunt Gatty, indeed, the Busy Body, is a character, 
which is more than can be said for most of her con- 
temporarics. She is a sweet-tempered, single gentle- 
woman ; as puzzle-headed as Mrs. Nickleby, though 
never reaching the sublime of that eminent woman's 
reminiscence, that “the name began with B and 
ended with G, and perhaps was Waters.” With 
an affectionate desire to do right, her mischievous 
performances are nevertheless illimitable, owing to 
the mistiness of her conceptions, or her taking in 
its most literal sense every word of persiflage 
bandied about between three gay young gen- 
tlemen and two gay young ladies. She also falls 
a victim to her knitting and nursing propensities, in 
a thousand ridiculous ways we shall not attempt to 
describe. Yet, though possessing every quality of a 
bore, and provoking us as often as the book has pages, 
by her disposition to explain, advise, confess, and 
encourage, we do more than hke—we love her to the 
last, and are glad that the authoress has spared her 
the humiliation of a husband to “ wind up the charm” 
of her adventures, as, for a while, seemed possible, 
The personages who hover round her are more com- 
monplace: one a weak copy of Richardson’s brilliant 
Lady G. . With a lover to match ;—another pair 
made up of thorough-going sentimentalists, whom it 
required some ingenuity to keep asunder till the 
middle of volume the third, where they join hands, 
A third gentleman is secretly married to a mysterious 
wife, who is the only wicked personage in the book. 
Thedark-browed Leonora hasbeen obviously anything 
but a favourite with the good-tempered authoress, and 
she is removed with as little emotion as was shown 
(soruns the legend) by the Mandarin, when his beloved 
Lee-Chee was, by a sun-stroke, reduced to a heap of 
ashes: “ Sweep away your mistress,” said the digni- 
tary to his servant, “ and bring us clean pipes.” In 
short, those who have a taste only for strong emotions 
necd not seek the acquaintance of ‘The Busy Body.’ 

Reminiscences of Syria, by Lieut.-Col. G. Napier. 
2 vols—As the author disclaims all pretension to 
literary merit, we shall not comment on his very 
military style—neither are we disposed to be severe 
on the pardonable vanity which has led him, in al- 
most every other page, to introduce the name of his 
father, ‘the gallant old Commodore.’ Commodore 
Napier did what few could have done ; he gained 
more than one victory at the head of Turkish troops, 
and his energy contributed greatly to put an end to 
war in the East: but then he has told us so himself 











at least half a dozen times, and as nobody disputes 
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the facts, it is hardly fair to inflict them on us again. 
The son served in Syria on the staff of Sir C. Smith, 
and of course scampered over the country in all 
directions, and his hurried observations are here re- 
corded in twovolumes. The idlers who are just now 
enjoying the quiet of the country may find them 
amusing enough to beguile away a few hours on a 
rainy day—but they are too slight of texture and too 
superficial in character to justify criticism. 

An Appeal in behalf of Colonel Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly, by Captain Groves.—Our readers will re- 
member that some time since we announced the 
reported murder of Messrs. Stoddart and Conolly by 
the authorities of Bokhara. Captain Groves, a 
friend of Col. Stoddart, states in this pamphlet that, 
disbelieving the account of their death (and we must 
admit that the evidence is inconclusive), he offered to 
go to Bokhara at his own cost and expense, and if 
possible determine the question, provided the Govern- 
ment would allow him to travel in the character of 
an authorized British agent. This, however, was 
deciined, but Lord Aberdeen offered all the aid in 
the vower of the Foreign Office if he were content to 
travel as a private gentlemen. Capt. Groves now 
appeals to the public in favour of the well known 
missionary, Mr. Wolff, who has volunteered to go to 
Bokhara and ascertain the fate of our unfortunate 
countrymen, if merely his travelling expenses, 
amounting to 500/., be paid, without demanding any 
compensation for his trouble. Capt. Groves, through- 
out his pamphlet, accuses the Government boldly 
and broadly of indifference to the fate of our country- 
men—officers employed by themselves, and on a mis- 
sion to Bokhara. 

Life in the Ranks, by Sergeant-Major Taylor.— 
The remarks which we made on the Sergt.-Major’s 
recent work on Affghanistan (No. 823) would apply 
equally well to the one before us. It has little per- 
sonal interest, and Life in the Ranks has been 
described often and better before. At the sametime, 
we must add, that it is modestly and earnestly written. 

Strafford, a Tragedy, by John Sterling.—The num- 
ber of recent plays founded on the English history 
of the seventeenth century is worthy of remark. 
Miss Mitford, Sir E. L. Bulwer, and Victor Hugo 
have each essayed the character of Cromwell—Mr. 
Serle has attempted to throw a gleam of interest over 
the career of Cromwell’s unambitious son—Mr. 
Browning tried his skill on Strafford—and the dramas 
and dramaticles setting forth the exploits of the 
merry monarch are beyond all reckoning, and not 
worth specific record, though we must indulge our- 
selves by naming Mr. Jerrold’s charming ‘ Nell 
Gwynne.’ Could graceful thoughts and philosophical 
dreams, with a strange blending of reserve and enthu- 
siasm of manner, make the dramatist, Mr. Sterling 
would stand a fair chance among his competitors—but 
construction, character, life,and animation are wanting. 
He is as rhetorical as Mr. Taylor, without Mr. Tay- 
lor’s consistency of character and attention to climax ; 
as vague sometimes as Shelley the Poet, (not Shelley 
the Dramatist, the ‘Cenci’ being remarkable for 
nerve and directness of expression,) without Shelley’s 
exquisite power over colour, and music, and fantasy. 
His notions of stage-effect go no further than artifices 
at once puerile and melo-dramatic, which he himself 
would be foremost to denounce were they executed 
in his presence, while his visions of Strafford, Charles, 
Henrietta, Lucy Countess of Carlisle his heroine, and 
Pym, the dark shadow of the Royalists, are “ sicklied 
over” by an interposing medium, which gives them 
a pale and unreal monotony. We read, but we do 
not see: we listen, but without believing. The ena- 
melled and feeble family likeness of Chinese por- 
traiture pervades the whole party, save and except 
when the Countess breaks out into a fit of scolding, 
violent enough, in a drama of such strange quietism, 
to startle the sympathetic dreamer. We are sorry 
we cannot make a more favourable report of the 
work of one who has given us pleasure in other 
exercises of thought and fancy. 

Wellington, a Poem, in three Parts, with Historical 
Notes, by Henry Holt.—Clio was somewhat outra- 
geously called upon by our ambitious author, to help 
him to sing the glories of the Hero of Waterloo. The 
elderly gentlewoman, however, frightened (and no 
wonder) at Mr. Holt’s obstreperous proceedings, 
would not “ come when she was called,” leaving the 
rhymester to work his own wicked will on his subject. 





But though neither Clio nor the Duke, we suspect, 
will attend to Mr. Holt, we were bound by virtue of 
our office to give him a hearing—and a weary waste 
of time it has been. 

Ninth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland for the year 1842.—We are 
glad to learn from the Report that the number of 
national schools in Ireland has increased, since 1841, 
from 2,337 to 2,721, and the number of children 
taught from 281,849 to 329,792; and that the 
Commissioners still hold on in a steady course, on the 
same principles on whichthey started. These principles 
are defended in this Report at some length, against 
the aspersions of the Chirch Education Society, and 
the arguments adduced are forcible, and in our 
opinion conclusive. 

A Bibliographical Essay on the Scriptores Rerum 
Germanicarum, by A. Asher.—This essay contains a 
list of the various collections of the historians of 
Germany ; another in which they are classed under 
the various epochs which they have described, and 
a third arranged in alphabetical order. To the 
bibliographical and historical student this essay will 
be acceptable ; while the philologist may learn from 
it the treasures garnered for his use in the shape of 
essays on the remains of the languages of the different 
German tribes. 

Narrative of H. J. Marks, written by himself. 
Our attention has been especially called to this work, 
which we should otherwise have allowed to pass 
without comment. It is a narrative of the “trials 
and persecutions” as they are called, undergone by a 
converted Jew, published as a means to raise money 
for his relief. We have no reason to question the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Marks, but as he appears, like many 
other converts, to have turned his conversion to pro- 
fitable use, and to have lived on it for some years, 
his conduct is justly open to suspicion; and there 
tuns throughout his Narrative that established phrase- 
ology which reads very like cant, and makes it 
exceedingly distasteful to persons of honest minds and 
healthy appetites. 

Hints and Reflections, by Minor Hugo.—A work 
in illustration of the co-operative system of Fourier. 
Phe writer avails himself of the opportunity to expose 
some of the many rottennesses of existing society, 
which he does in an inoffensive and good-humoured 
spirit. 

Practical Remarks on Gout, Rheumatic Fever, and 
Chronic Rheumatism of the Joints, by R. B. Todd, 
M.D.—The substance of these pages was delivered 
at the College of Physicians by the author in his 
capacity of the Croonian lecturer for the year ; the 
work is therefore anything but popular. We may, 
however, recommend it to our medical readers as con- 
taining some new and curious views of the diseases 
in question, although the reasoning in some instances 
is less cogent than we could have desired. Dr. Todd's 
remarks on the indiscriminate use of Colchicum, and 
the limits within which it is applicable, may tend 
to arrest some portion of the empirical and routine 
exhibition of that powerful drug. 

Lectures on the Eruptive Fevers, by G. Gregory, 

1.D.—A concise and lucid exposition of the leading 
facts and reasonings connected with the subject, and 
therefore a sufficient text book for students, It is 
further meritorious as making few demands on the 
passive obedience of the reader, but rather stating 
the author’s opinions merely as opinions, open for 
future consideration. Were this otherwise, we might 
have been disposed to question some of Dr. Gregory’s 
views of Erysipelas and its causes. We now however 
dismiss them at once, with a valeant quantum valere 
possint. 

The Latin Governess, by J. W. Freese, B.A.—De- 
signed to help those mothers who undertake to teach 
their children Latin grammar without knowing it 
themselves. As we cannot recommend ladies to un- 
dertake any such task, we need give no opinion on the 
assistance proffered. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-book of Eng- 
land and Wales.—A carefully executed work, prettily 
illustrated, with useful maps, and well adapted to 
serve asan outline, to be filled up by local guide- 
books to the places, worthy of attentive examination; 
and this perhaps was all that could be expected from 
a Road-book for England and Wales comprised in 
one volume, 








The Endless Story, in Rhyme.—An j tation 

y= en pact Games ‘ Story wheat a e 
esigned to convey ethical spoon-meat to t! oungest 
classes of inquirers after — “" 

A Voice from the Vintage, by the author of« 
Women of England..—A defence of the ‘ial ae 
nence system, with no more of novelty or soundness 
of argument than usually pervades like apologies, 

Excursions along the Banks of the Rhine, by Victor 
Hugo.—We noticed this work long since on its first 
publication (No. 745), and have therefore only to 
announce the appearance of this translation, 

The Inventor's Manual, by J.T. Danson and G, D 
Dempsey,—contains a great deal of information re. 
garding the law of Patents, “ What may become the 
subject of a Patent,” “ Who may obtain a Patent,” 
&c.—and an advertisement of the Office for Patents 
conducted by the Authors. 

Account of the Museum of Economic Geology, by 
T. Sopwith.—Intended rather as a general guide to 
the visitor of this museum, than a catalogue of the 
contents, and seems well adapted for its purpose, 

A Treatise on the Greek Verb, by L. Junius.—One 
of the many theories on this vexata questio, which 
come into and go out of fashion periodically. Junius 
appeals to scholars to decide his claims, and we must 
leave them to pronounce judgment; for our reade 
we suspect, would not willingly consent to our inter. 
meddling in such discussions. 

Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially among 
the Germans, by J. Murdock, D.D.—A useful and 
impartial manual, treating this difficult subject in a 
rational and easy style. The author avows that he 
comes forward as a mere historian. 





List of New Books.—Hand-Book to the Channel Islands, 
&c., by Francis Coghlan, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Black’s Pictu. 
resque Road-Book of England and Wales, 12mo. 10s. 6d. el, 
—Ruins and Old Trees associated with Remarkable Events 
in English History, by Mary Roberts, with illustrations, 
post 8vo. 9s. cl.—Treatise on the Management and Cultiva- 
tion of Forest Trees, by John Smith, 12mo. 5s. cl—The 
Child's Guide through the Bible, by W. E. Fletcher, B.A, 
12mo. 4s. cl.—Personal Declension and Revival of Religion 
in the Soul, by the Rev. O. Winslow, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. el. 
—The Golden Treasury, being a Guide to Youth in their 
Social, Moral, and Religious Duties, by W. Pinnock, 12mo. 
78. 6d. cl.—What is the Church of Christ ? fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, ‘Beveridge’s (Bishop) 
Works,’ Vol. Il., 8vo. 12s. cl., ‘Cousin’s (Bishop) Works,’ 
Vol. L., 8vo. 12s. cl.—Novum Testamentum Grecum, editio 
Hellenistica, 2 vols. 8vo. 22. 2s. cl—A Week at Killarney, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, small 4to. 12s. cl.—Guy's Astronomy, 
new edit. enlarged, 12mo. 5s. sheep.—Guy’s Expositor, new 
edit. 12mo. 1s. 6d. sheep.—The Antiquities of Freemasonry, 
by Rev. George Oliver, D.D., &c., new edition improved, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Dr. Hastings on Consumption, 8vo. 5s. cL. 
—On Ankylosis, or Stiff Joint, by W. J- Little, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
—The Philosopher's Stone, and other Poems, by Manby 
Hopkins, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Francis the First, and other Poems, 
by J. T. Mott, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Henry’s Events of a Military 
Life, 2nd edit. 2 vols. royal 12mo. 18s. cl.—Hunting Reminis- 
cences, by Nimrod, illustrated by Wildrake, Henderson, and 
Alken, royal 8vo. 16s. cl.—The Stage Coach, or the Road of 
Life, by J. Mills, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.—The Gem 
of the Peak, by W. Adam, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Martin's 
Vagaries, a Sequel to ‘Tale of a Tub,’ plates, 12mo. 1s. 6d 
swd.—The Lyre and Sword, containing Martial Songs, &c., 
32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Cowper’s Homer’s Odyssey, with Commen- 
tary, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. cl—Proportion, or the Geometric 
Principle of Beauty Analysed, by D. R. Hay, 4to. 25s. cl. 








DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 
Panshanger. 


Tuere are two things at Panshanger which make 
a visit to the place a bright spot in the reminiscences 
of a life,—one of the most beautiful works of the 
great Florentine friar, Bartolomeo di S. Marco— 
perhaps, it may be said without risk of contradiction, 
the most beautiful in this country—and an oak tree, 
which for majestic size and symmetrical proportions 
almost defies rivalry. In the midst of all the thou- 
sand works of art which rise above the horizon year 
after year, and descend without leaving trace of re- 
collection behind them, Fra Bartolomeo’s ‘ Holy 
Family’ stamps an ineffaceable image, which at once 
takes its place among the treasures of the mind. The 
oak, too, stands no less remarkable among all memo- 
randa of foliage. But though the tree and the pic- 
ture are especially singled out for remark, there is 
much else most pleasant in a journey to Panshanget 
—a railway ride along a level laid by Nature’s own 
engineering, a well wooded and well watered country, 
varieties of hill and dale, transit through towns 
villages of genuine rusticity, successful examples of 
luxuriant landscape gardening at Panshanger, and 
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though not least, a most comfortable repast at 
the White Horse at Hertingfordbury. 

You will leave the terminus of the North-Eastern 
Railway, at Shoreditch, not later than half-past nine, 
im. by a train which deposits you at Broxbourne. 
It is a ride by one of the cheapest, most expeditious, 
and best managed of railways ; first, through the 
pechive colony of the Spitalfields weavers, over roofs 
of tiny houses, thickly huddled together as mustard 
seed, singular among all the habitations of London 
for their diminutiveness, desolation, dirt, and orderly 
little gardens,—all, alas! now hushed into silent in- 
activity, with not a shuttle moving, and suggesting 
all sorts of melancholy reflections; next, along the 

marshes of Isaak Walton’s Lea River, without 
asingle cutting to hide the prospects on either side, 
which on the east, for nearly the whole distance, are 
pounded by the wooded heights of Epping Forest. 

Arriving at Broxbourne station, we shall not stay 
on the present occasion to examine the church, with 
its monuments and ancient remains, subjects of archi- 
tectural interest, or the mill or ale-house celebrated 
by old Isaak, but at once take carriage to Hertford. 
We may have a cheap ride for a shilling by the stage 
coach, which, however, lengthens the journey, by 
making a circuit through Ware. Private vehicles 
may also be hired at this station, and a party will 
judiciously prefer one to the stage, partly because 
the arrangement shortens the distance, by avoiding 
Ware, and partly because it spares the walk of three 
miles between Ilertford and Panshanger, and con- 
siderably lessens the delay in reaching the principal 
object of the excursion. ‘The cost between a party 
of four would not be very alarming. A prudent con- 
ductor of the excursion—and such a despot it is 
always wise to elect for these occasions—will send a 
notice to the station, and order a carriage the day 
before the visit. 

Hoddesdon and Ware, through which the stage 
coach passes, have both a rustic air of respectable 
antiquity. At the entrance to the former there 
are several old houses of Elizabethan forms and 
proportions ; one, called Champion House, being a 
residence belonging to the Dymockes, who inherit 
the right of enacting the pantomime of Champion 
at coronations, when it is the sovereign’s whim 
to proclaim haughty defiance to rivals’ claims. At 
Ware the coach stops for a few minutes at the inn 
which formerly possessed the great bed, which made 
Ware celebrated among the Hertfordshire towns ; 
but we were told that the bed is no longer existent. 
The coach road between Ware and Hertford runs 
nearly parallel with the course of the Lea River, the 
banks of which, for some distance out of Ware, are 
gaily planted with flowers and shrubs. It would not 
be unprofitable to have a day’s meditation on the 
history of England, suggested by the materials which 
might be explored in the ancient town of Hertford. 
Here, as in other towns purely agricultural, the 
changes are so slow and gradual, that evidences of 
the works of many centuries may be traced by those 
vhowill give themselves the trouble of investigation. 
Historical remains at Hertford carry us back to the 
time of the Danes, who ascended the River Lea as 
high as the town itself, and erected a fortress there ; 
and the history of succeeding ages may be read in 
remains of its castle, its old water-mills, churches, 
streets, &e. At the present time we cannot stay to 
ponder on the town, and can do no more than advise 
the companions of our present day’s excursion, being 
search of works of art, not to pass unnoticed the 
Old Town Mill, with its waters first still, pent up, 
black, deeply shadowed, then roaring, struggling for 
exit, white, scattered into rainbow spray, recalling 
Hobbema and his magical skill in realizing such 
tenes. At the western end of the town the 
toad branches northward and southward. The mill 
sands on the north, which is the road to Pan- 
shanger. After a few paces, the road again is di- 
vided, and here the tourist will take the south road, 
following the same until he arrives at the lodge of 
Panshanger grounds. 

He will not pass the gates of the lodge with- 
out resolving whether he intends to dine before he 
teturns to town ; and if he settles into an affirmative, 
then let him, with proper foresight, pass on to the 
Village of Hertingfordbury, which is but a five mi- 
nutes*walk, and, at the White Horse, order his dinner 
0 be ready upon his return from the picture gallery. 





We can assure him that he will be well taken care of; 
and every one may judge for himself of the charges 
by the account of the accommodation. A roasted 
fowl, stuffed like a turkey—as all roasted fowls, in 
our judgment, ought to be—ham, broad beans, and 
other vegetables, with suitable accompaniments of 
melted butter, a salad dressed with cream, a black 
currant pudding, which every artist must enjoy, were 
it only for its intensely rich colour, custard, and 
home-brewed ale, cost four shillings and sixpence 
per head—a charge not unreasonable, considering the 
cleanly style and excellent quality of the supplies. 
The inn is of a rustic character, but extremely well 
ordered. 

Having thus insured due refreshment after the ex- 
citement of the Panshanger pictures, we retrace our 
steps to the lodge. The road is by a wood side for 
about three quarters of a mile, on high ground, over- 
looking pastures, through which the little river Maran 
meanders, and the views backwards on’ the village, 
with its church shooting above the trees, are most 
pleasant, and suggestive of national associations. 
About an equal distance of road across the park leads 
us to the house—not the house as built by Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, but a modernized structure of the 
Wyatt class, which may be described in a sentence, 
as a stuccoed jumble of gothic parts,—pointed win- 
dows with modern light sash-frames—square-headed 
windows, battlements, pinnacles, crockets, &c.—an 
assemblage of parts from buildings of different ages 
and different purposes, brought together without much 
reference to use or beauty. Of course everything is 
very trim and orderly, and in the bright sunshine on 
the terraced walks, surrounded by gently undulating 
lawns, the defects of the architecture pass compara- 
tively unobserved. 

From the entrance hall the visitor is at once 
conducted into the ante-chamber of the picture 
gallery, the two being open to each other through 
Ionic pillars. The ante-chamber is dark and gloomy, 
the picture gallery a blaze of brightness and rich 
colouring, enhanced greatly by the contrast. Direct 
before you, as the door opens, hangs the Fra Barto- 
lomeo, seen under a flood of light in its greatest 
glory. The first impréssion of this scene is one not 
easily forgotten, for its singularly bright splendour. 
Again and again, as you wander about the gallery, 
you are drawn into the ante-chamber to recall the 
first impression you received on entrance. The effect 
of the other paintings—the most interesting in the 
gallery—which are hung on either side of the Fra 
Bartolomeo, is scarcely less striking at this point of 
view. Before we speak of this focus of attraction in 
detail, we will glance at the pictures which adorn the 
other sides of the gallery—first, however, saying a few 
words in praise of the gallery itself. It is an oblong 
spacious room, lighted by three lanterns, having be- 
sides a noble bay window, which overlooks a most 
picturesque luxuriance of lawn, foliage, water, and 
distant hill. The walls are hung with scarlet, and 
though we might have preferred a more crimson hue, 
for the sake of some of the pictures, the majority do 
not suffer from the brightness of the scarlet, and the 
general effect is one of great brilliancy. The apart- 
ment is tastefully furnished—not for show merely, but 
substantial comfort—and abundantly supplied with 
ottomans, couches, easy chairs, &c., for enjoying a 
leisured examination of its artistic treasures. When 
the family are absent you are permitted to remain 
with the pictures as long as you please;—a great 
comfort, trebly enhancing the profit and pleasure of 
a visit ; besides, in their absence, you are freed from 
any sense of intrusion ; therefore, previously to mak- 
ing a pilgrimage, it is well worth instituting an inquiry 
by letter to the housekeeper respecting the actual 
residence of the family. 

This collection, mostly of good pictures, was 
made chiefly by the grandfather of the present 
Earl, when he was ambassador at Florence, and 
excepting the two Raffaelles, its choicest works 
are by Florentine masters. It may be more 
satisfactory to enumerate the less interesting por- 
tions of the collection first. Rembrandt has a 
large vigorous broadly treated portrait of Marshal 


Turenne, on a grey prancing horse, both of the | 


size of life. The painting is nearly ten feet square, 
and is thought to be the only equestrian portrait 
ever painted by him. 


Salvator Rosa—all painted with his mannered though 
spirited execution ; but only one remarkable for am 
great similitude to nature. It is a sea-coast, wit 
mountains, and a bright, clear, blue sea. Above it 
is a poetical landscape, by Wilson—a sunrise, with 
a castle on a rocky height ; but it has unfortunately 
become so dark as to lose much of its value. Ni- 
cholas Poussin has here a portrait of the statuary 
Quesnoy, called ‘Il Fiamingo ; as a portrait a rare 
work for him, and very well drawn. In the dining- 
room is one of Vandyke’s finest and largest paintings— 
the family group of John Count of Nassau, consisting 
of the Count, the Countess, and their four children. 
The painting is known by Baron's engraving of it. 
When the rooms are not in occupation, it is worth 
while asking for entrance to the library, in order to 
see Teniers’s interior of an oil mill, with its dexterous 
touches of silvery light illumining the gloom; also 
Vansomer's dignified portrait of Lord Bacon of Ve- 
rulam, and an equally fine portrait of a senator of 
Antwerp, ascribed to Willeborts, a Flemish painter of 
several altar-pieces at Antwerp, who lived in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and not unworthy 
to rank with Rubens and Vandyke. Both these 
substantial portraits, it must be confessed, make 
Lawrence's portrait of the late Earl Cowper appear 
very chalky and flimsy. There is a sketch of the 
Romans and the Sabine women, by Vandyke, inter- 
esting only for its free and off-hand execution. Carlo 
Dolce is represented by a Nativity, rather suggestive 
of Correggio, whom he sometimes imitated—a bright, 
clear, and delicate picture, which provokes neither 
much criticism nor much interest. THe has also a 
* Holy Family’—figures the size of life; and a half- 
length animated portrait of his wife. In the library 
is one of the many copies of Correggio’s * Virgin 
and Child,’ with the rabbit. A fine head of ‘ Christ 
crowned with Thorns,’ by Correggio, in a glass case, 
has apparently formed part of a larger painting ; and 
a ‘ Virgin and Child,’ which hangs on the opposite 
side of the gallery, has been assigned to him—we 
should say on doubtful grounds. The ‘ Cupid,’ 
assigned to Annibale Carracci, is thought by Dr. 
Waagen—who, in- his * Arts and Artists in England,’ 
has noticed the most remarkable of the pictures here 
—to be a decided work by Domenichino. A dark 
and powerful picture, with figures of life size, repre- 
senting the ‘ Return of the Prodigal Son,’ owns 
Guercino as the painter. A good picture of three 
young children in costume of the sixteenth century, 
evidently portraits, is called a Titian, but it hangs 
too high for examination. Michael Angelo is libelled 
by a‘ Dead Christ supported by Angels’~a third 
rate, clumsy, cool-looking picture, much injured and 
doctored by the picture dealers. 

It will have been obvious to the reader that the 
preceding enumeration does not offer much that is 
very tempting. He may, if he please, forget them 
all: and, indeed, he will find, after seeing the works 
that are in this gallery of the Florentine Tailor’s Son, 
of the Florentine Monk, and the “divine’’ Raffaelle, 
that his memory will not be overburthened with the 
recollection of them. We have, therefore, felt little 
inclination to dwell much upon them; and have 
rather reserved our space for a few works worth all 
the rest of the collection. But we must not omit to 
call attention to a capital Florentine portrait, un- 
named, in the ante-gallery, not unworthy the best 
period of Pordenone. Andrea del Sarto has three 
noble portraits, together with a series of three pictures, 
apparently relating to the history of Joseph. These 
latter paintings are held in much esteem by many 
artists, in which we confess we do not fully participate. 
Without denying them some merit as compositions, 
and a certain freshness of positive colouring, they 
appear to us deficient in telling their story (Waagen 
confesses he could not understand two of them), 
without much defined expression, loose in their 
drawing and treatment, and somewhat mannered, 
Our want of appreciation of these must be excused 
by our admiration of Andrea’s portraits, one of which 
is himself—* one of the finest portraits of his later 
period.” He stands behind a table, and looks up from 





The chiaroscuro of this picture | table. 


a letter which is before him. The face has a fine, 
noble, yet rather melancholy cast. By the side of 
| this portrait is another, by the same master, of a lady 
| clothed in a crimson dress. She, too, is behind a 
Books, one of which is a Petrarch, are lying 


is bright and very fine. There are four landscapes by | upon it. Neither in point of beauty nor expression, 
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is this portrait very attractive ; but it is interesting to 
the artist for the excellent secondary qualities of 
its execution. The third of Andrea’s portraits is 
a three-quarters length of a young man in a caped 
coat, with his right hand hanging from his bosom, 
and his left resting in his girdles. There is 
very little positive colouring in this picture, and 
its powerful simplicity might teach even some of 
our best portrait painters a useful lesson in their 
department of art. In its mechanical execution, 
Andrea’s practice, like that of most of the great 
painters of his time, seems the very reverse of modern 
practice. The highest lights, for the most part, seem 
to be realized by a thin glaze on the original ground. 
Adjoining this noble conception is one of the loveliest 
of Raffaelle’s works, a Madonna and Child. The 
Virgin holds the Child seated on her lap, with his left 
hand taking hold of the upper part of his mother’s 
vest. The Virgin has a modest unconscious look of 
the purest loveliness. The infant, though extremely 
beautiful, has, perhaps, too much the look of childish 
humour, a sort of mischievous joy. ‘The whole pic- 
ture excites far more a sense of refined beauty, than 
of devotion. Perfect as it is, it seems painted with 
no higher aim than that of realizing extreme maternal 
and infantine beauty. It is dated 1508, and affords 
an interesting specimen of the transition period of 
Raffaelle, when he was abandoning the strictly de- 
votional aim of his early pictures to realize the beauty 
and refinement of nature for their own sakes alone. 
This exquisite picture is in excellent preservation, 
and a most useful study for its style of treatment, 
clear, brilliant,and powerful, but very thinly painted. 
Waagen says, that this picture strongly resembles, in 
its principal qualities—of grace, beauty and spirited 
handling—the Madonna from the house of Colonna, 
in the Museum at Berlin. There is likewise in this 
collection a second Madonna and Child by Raffaelle, 
which, in the absence of the picture already noticed, 
would be a great treasure, but it loses its interest 
somewhat in company with the other painting. In 
this picture, the Virgin is seated on a bench, holding 
the Child, who is fondly seizing his mother’s neck. 
The Virgin, with a sort of dream-like quict uncon- 
sciousness, looks towards the spectator. The general 
colouring and character of many of the parts, parti- 
cularly the upper part of the Virgin’s face, brings to 
mind Perugino, Raffaelle’s master. Waagen instances 
this work as “ probably the oldest specimen of the 
lighter pictures, in which glaze colours are used, a 
style which Raphael had adopted from Fra Bartolo- 
meo.” And now we come, in due turn, to the mag- 
net of the collection, the Fra Bartolomeo itself: not 
perhaps attaining to that pictorial perfection which 
we find in the first-named Raffaelle, but certainly, to 
our mind, superior for devotional sentiment, and 
more precious on account of the extreme rarity of its 
— works, not only in our country but in all 

urope, except in his native city, Florence. It 
is a Holy Family, seated near the shadow of the fans 
of a palm tree. The Virgin, with the Child on her 
lap, is seated in the centre: on her right is Joseph, 
and on the left an infant St. John with the cross, 
Some slight architectural indications are in the ex- 
treme distance, whilst nearer there are rocks and 
foliage charmingly introduced. It isa finely arranged 
composition, very brilliant and full-toned in colour, 
with strong and powerful shadows, Highly finished 
in treatment and carefully drawn, but the expression 
of the heads and figures generally does not partake 
of any very strongly marked character. The Virgin 
is beautiful and modest: Joseph rather thoughtful 
and grave: the Child unconsciously infantine and 
simple, and all are in a state ofrepose. The picture 
at once, and instantly, impresses you as the work of 
a strong man, putting forth his power in all parts— 
as well the most important as the most subordinate 
—as a work not painted for art itself, or to display 
any of its elements, but with a higher and venerated 
aim. You go from one part of the gallery to another, 
and anon find yourself drawn towards the Bartolomeo. 
Some few parts have been rather injured by cleaning, 
yet, on the whole, it is in a fine and perfect state. It 
1s about five feet high and four wide. A word before 
leaving the picture on the life of its author, whose 
name was Baccio, the friend of Savonarola, student 
under Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle’s master in colour- 
ing and his pupil in perspective. In the outset of 
his career he was the disciple of Cosimo Roselli; and 





residing near the gate of St. Peter, at Florence, ob- 
tained the name of Baccio della Porta. The execu- 
tion of Savonarola is said to have induced him to 
become a Dominican monk, and to abandon his art 
for a time; but he resumed it, fortunately for art 
and our visit to Panshanger, and became known as 
Fra Bartolomeo di S. Marco, or Il Frate. He died 
before he reached his forty-ninth year, in 1517. 

It is not a discordant thing, with the tone of mind 
to which a study of this beautiful work leads us, to 
proceed to enjoy the grassy slopes and terraced walks 
of the hills, woods, lake, and its flocks of swans im- 
mediately close to the mansion, and above all, the 
most majestic of oaks. At the first approach, the 
fine and well-balanced proportions of the noble tree, 
like those in a well made man, rather diminish its 
real size, but beneath the shadow of its huge branches 
it is an unparalleled specimen of size, strength, 
beauty, and health. 

Whilst the cloth is laying for dinner at the inn at 
Hertingfordbury, the tourist will find it well worth 
while to take a look for ten minutes at the church 
and the very picturesque stacks of houses, with their 
awkward gables, dilapidated palings, and ruined 
pumps in the immediate neighbourhood. A familiar 
life painter might find a rich store of models here. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our few words, last week, respecting the proceed- 
ings of the French government have obtained for us 
some particulars respecting our own Lycian expedi- 
tion. Mr. Fellows, it appears, is now on his way to 
Malta, whence the expedition will start in October. 
It will consist of 100 persons,—engineers, carpenters, 
masons, &c., besides an architect and artist,—(under 
Mr. Fellows’s control,whoactsgratuitously). A govern- 
ment steamer, the Medea, whose officers, having been 
employed before, have volunteered again, is placed 
at hiscommand. They will arrive during the healthy 
season, and not, as was the case when the Syrian 
marbles were fetched away, exactly at the time when 
the climate became intolerable, and even the natives 
had deserted the banks of the Xanthus, a mistake 
which occurred in spite of Mr. Fellows’s express 
warnings, that they should be out of the country 
before the month of June. Lord Aberdeen and Sir 
Stratford Canning have meanwhile diplomatically 
made all the arrangements to facilitate proceedings. 
The firman given to Mr. Fellows before is still in 
force ; the local pachas are prepared to render every 
assistance ; timber is felled in readiness to pack up 
all that may be acquired ; and it is probable that 
everything worth having—on the Xanthus, at least 
—besides what may be discovered elsewhere, will be 
added to the stores in the British Museum. 


The Emperor of Russia, in testimony of the services 
which Mr. Murchison has rendered by his geological 
researches in Russia, has, in addition to the decoration 
of St. Anne received in 1841, presented him with a 
vase of Hyaline quartz (Avanturine) upon a pedestal 
of porphyry, both extracted from the Altaic mountains, 
and wrought at Kolyvan, with the following inscrip- 
tion galvanized upon the base :— 

‘** Gratia Imperatoris totius Rossia 

Roderico Murchison, 
Geologie Rossia Exploratori. (1843.)” 

Also a plateau of watered damask steel, wrought 
at Stataust, in the Ural mountains, with gold orna- 
mentsin relief, representing the chief mining operations 
of those countries, and bearing a Russian inscription, 
of which the following is a translation :— 

*‘To the geologist Murchison, in testimony of its peculiar 
esteem, the administration of the mines of Russia.” 

The following conversation, which took place in 
the House of Commons a few evenings ago, in Com- 
mittee of Supply, we think worth extracting from 
the more dry financial matter, amid which it is very 
likely to have been overlooked by many of our readers. 
So far as it goes, it is, in a measure, satisfactory—a 
step in the right direction, though it only goesa small 
part of the way which has to be travelled, when the 
nation shall learn to give their due light and pro- 
minence to the best of her titles to greatness. The 
principle, however, which it recognizes, lets in the 
whole case; and we have great satisfaction in re- 
porting the remarks of the Minister, in spite of their 
limitation. On the vote of 1,500/. being proposed, 
to defray the cost of monuments to the memory 





of the late Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Ex 
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Mr. Hawes expressed a hope that the Govern 
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Sir R. Pee thought it very desirable that in 
very eminent scientific men public monument 
erected to their memory. He saw no oom a 
country should pay that tribute only to distinguish ; 
naval and military men; on the contrary, it would be 
a great incentive to exertion in science if monuments wer 
erected to the most eminent of her sons. He had given “ 
good deal of consideration to this subject since it had been 
mentioned last year by the hon. member for Lambeth. The 
first difficulty which struck him was as to the place where 
such monuments should be erected. There was very great 
objection to placing them in ecclesiastical edifices, for un- 
less the public had free access to them, no great public object 
would be attained. If they did not erect them in any edifice 
—if they erected them out of doors, it was almost necessary 
that they should be of bronze ; then the expense would be 
enormous. He always hoped that there might be some 
portion of that great building which was now being erected 
for the Houses of Parliament that might be appropriated 
to the statues of eminent men, not merely of men of political 
character, but of persons distinguished in literature and 
science ; and if he were assured that there could be any part 
of that edifice so appropriated, he should not have the 
slightest difficulty in referring the matter to the Commission 
which had been alluded to, and which had discharged its 
duty with the greatest credit to itself. But it was a Com. 
mission appointed to consider the properest method of de- 
corating the Houses of Parliament; and if its duties were 
extended beyond the sphere assigned to it, the Commission 
might be made a general roving commission for the encou- 
ragement of the fine arts in this country. This wasa matter 
requiring consideration, and he was not prepared at once to 
say that he was disposed tor 1 that the Commission 
should undertake other duties than those which were origin- 
ally contemplated for it. The site for the statues was the 
chief difficulty. 

We expatiated a little last week upon some works 
by the incomparable Hogarth, lately discovered, and 
have now to direct the popular eye towards another 
production of his, far more important, yet not much 
better known amongst his “admiring countrymen,” 
In a certain city, called Bristol, and a certain church 
there, called St. Mary Redcliff, behind the altar 
stands a certain picture, whose fame extends we be- 
lieve, as far as the chancel rails, and is echoed from 
mouth to mouth of the pew-opener and verger every 
time they are dusting it—the clergyman passes it with 
mute admiration, the clerk turns up his eyes at it 
with a rapt vacancy : reader, it happens to be nothing 
less than Hogarth’s work of highest pretensions for 
subject, size, and artistical treatment! Being so re- 
markable a performance, the churchwardens are natu- 
rally anxious to get rid of it, and to see their favourite 
whitewash replace it, as they are bent on the beau- 
tification of the edifice. Doubtless the parishioners, 
likewise, think it five hundred pities such a noble pic- 
ture should remain in so obscure a position, and 
therefore offer it to the public, we hear, for five hundred 
pounds. We do ourselvesdeem it unsuitabletoa Gothic 
church, and very proper, because a monument of 
national genius, toa National Gallery ; but here comes 
the rub—could the gallery (so called) accommodate 
it? Our readers will, perhaps, recollect the appre- 
hensions we once hinted, that were any of Paul 
Veronese’s grandiose master-pieces—or Rubens's— 
—Tintoretto’s—Titian’s—by any chance offered the 
nation, even as a present, it must be refused! from 
want of appropriate dimensions in the large garrets 
at Trafalgar Square, built expressly for a national 
pinacotheca! Whichever garret received Hogarth’s 
altar-piece would look about as well-proportioned to 
it as a hencoop to a cassowary, and would have to 
doff its skylight, and remain a hypethral garret, 
through all the inclemencies of our hyperborean 
climate, with the picture’s head, like the Parthenon 
Minerva’s, peering above the roof of its receptacle! 
Yet we say again, this altar-piece ought to be made 
national property ; every acquirable work by a painter 
sothoroughly, racily English—hisroughest, most reck- 
less, and precipitate productions included, ought to 
be purchased for the National Collection, as requisite 
for the illustration of National Art. Whether such 
acquisitions are possible at present is another ques 
tion: we only suggest the principle that we think 
should come into practice when occasion offers her 
forelock, and the Committee of Taste have power to 
seize it. We extract from our notes, taken in front 
of Hogarth’s altar-piece, some few years ago, Its cha- 
racteristics: “* An Ascension, with Sealing the Tomb, 
and Visiting the Tomb, as wings; figures heroic size; 
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full of expression ; design easy, if not very pure; 


drapery bad enough; chiaroscuro feeble ; High-priest | 


It bears the singular title, ‘ Dieses Buch gehirt dem 
Kénig’—‘ This Book belongs to the King.’ It ap- 


anding to seal, imperative and impressive; | pears to consist of anecdotes and reminiscences, said 


Angel on other wing may be pronounced fine; ordon- 

pance un-architectural, yet by no means ignoble— 

elsewhere, might look grand; on the whole, picture 
much betters expectation.” We feel little desire to 
ery up Hogarth as a history-painter, but malice, pre- 
‘udice, and that Blatant Beast, ignorance, with its 
mnillion mouths, have cried him down beneath his due 
Jjevel: Horace Walpole’s delineation of the ‘ Sopho- 
pisba’ is itself the veritable caricature ! 

The Exhibition of Art-Union prizes this year, is a 
shade more satisfactory than the last. Mr. C. Land- 
seers ‘Monks of Melrose’ is the 4000. prize; and 
the beautiful ‘Jephtha’s Daughter’ of Mr. O'Neil, 
has found a discriminating possessor in a 300/. prize- 
holder. Among the other historical pieces may be 
mentioned Mr. Le Jeune’s ‘ Griselda,’ and Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill’s ‘Florimel.” The landscapes of Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Tennant, the cattle pieces of Mr. Sid- 
ney Cooper, and the fantasy pictures of Mr. Wool- 
mer, appear to have been in request. The selection 
of water-colour drawings is sadly below par. But we 
have said enough of the general bearing and tendency 
of these Associations, to absolve us from the neces- 
sity of remark or question on the present occasion. 

The German papers announce that the King of 
Bavaria has determined on the decoration of the 
Cathedral of Spire. A beautiful font and a fine 
organ have already been placed in it, as also a 
monument to the Emperor Rudolph, of Habsburg, 
by Schwanthaler. The frescoes have been entrusted 
to the painter Johann Schraudolph. The nave is to 
be decorated with frescoes from the life of the Virgin 
Mary, and the choirs with incidents from the history 
of St. Stephen and St. Bernard. A bronze statue of 
an Amazon has recently been finished by Prof. Kisz, 
and placed in front of the eastern flight of steps of 
the museum at Berlin. Rauch is commissioned to 
execute a group of Hercules and the Nemean Lion 
for the western flight. 

The Temperance Societies of Liverpool are about 
to erect a monument to the great apostle of their 
cause, Father Mathew.—One to another great phil- 
anthropist, the Abbé de l’Epée, is to be inaugurated 
at Versailles on the 25th of the present month.— 
A monument is also about to be erected in the Church 
ofthe Frari, at Venice, to the memory of Titian. The 
sculptor is Zandomeneghi.—The Society for erecting 
statues of celebrated Tuscans has recently exhibited 
at Florence the productions of this year, which con- 
sist of a statue of Boccaccio, by Fantacchiotti, and 
of Orgagna, by Bazzanti. Last year the statues were 
Dante, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Lorenzo il Magnifico. The number of niches to be 
filled by the Society is twenty-eight.—The bronze 
statue of Rubens was last week placed upon its pe- 
destal in the Place Verte, at Antwerp. The figure 
itself is 14 feet high, and weighs 20,000lb. The 
whole monument rises to 30 feet. The inauguration 
was celebrated with music from the bands of the 
regiments quartered in the garrison, and the amateur 
societies of the city. At night the Place Verte was 
illuminated. 

A Society has been formed in Germany in honour 
of Tiedge, the poet, which has for its objects—the 
asigning of a prize of 100 ducats every five years to 
“the poem which shall most further the highest in- 
terests of humanity’; and the assistance of poor 
poets, painters, sculptors, and musicians. An Album 
is to be published in aid of the funds, to which the 
best German poets of the day are to be contributors. 

On the 8th of June last, being the anniversary of 
the death of the antiquarian, Winckelmann, the Ar- 
cheological Museum of Trieste was formally opened 
tothe public. A mass, for the soul of the deceased, 
was sung in the Cathedral of St. Justus, and Dr. 
Kandler delivered an oration on his life and works. 

The Paris papers announce the death, in that 
capital, at the age of 88 years, of the Marquis de 
Fortia d’‘Urban, a member of the Academy, author 
or editor of a great variety of works, and one of the 
Most conspicuous amongst those men of fortune who 

employ their wealth in the interest of letters. His 
library, of forty thousand volumes, was, it is said, 
acessible to all studious men. 

A new work has recently appeared at Berlin, by 
Goethe's well known child correspondent, Bettina. 





to be related by Goethe's mother, but which, probably, 
are more or less imaginary ; and of a plea for the 
poor of a district, which the lady has lately visited. 

Letters from Cork give us some particulars of the 
preparations fur the Meeting ofthe British Association, 
and the names of such members as had already ar- 
rived, but they contain nothing of interest. An out- 
line of the arrangements we heretofore published, 
and next week we shall report proceedings. 





Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists, and will be CLOSED on Saturday, the 
26th inst.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Rexovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
P » near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Openfrom Ten till Six.—N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn's Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect ofthe 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
CARTOONS of RAPHAEL.—The Series of ORIGINAL 
CRAYON DRAWINGS (by Holloway) which were executed for the 
well-known ENGRAVINGS of these CARTOONS, are now exhibit- 
ing, with other additions to the numerous works, both in Art and 
Science, in this Institution. The LECTURES of Dr. RYAN, Pro- 
fessor BACHHOFFNER, and Mr. GODDARD, are at Twelve, Two, 
a Quarter to Three, and Five, daily, and at Eight o’Clock in the 
Evenings. In these Lectures AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and every recent Scientific Discovery 1s explained in a most popular 
manner. The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, NEW 
MICROSCOPE (by Cary), DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &c. &. ROBINSON’S DRYING MACHINE 
in operation daily.—Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday 

Evening. Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Magsesty's THeatre.—The season, now 
closed, has been one of the most gainful, the least 
enterprising and the least expensive in our expe- 
rience: the management, as it is understood, having 
covered its losses of last year, with a handsome sur- 
plus. As our last assertion may startle our readers, 
we would remind them that Fornasari was en- 
gaged on easier terms than Tamburini, Mario than 
Rubini, Brambilla than Viardot Garcia: how much 
the management has gained, spring after spring, by 
the gradual introduction of stalls—the shortening of 
the subscription nights, and the steady advance of 
prices, it is needless to calculate. That the season 
has been so popular, may be ascribed to the good 
nature of the public, to its contrast with the season 
of 1842, and to the attractiveness of the ballet. Not- 
withstanding the zeal and artistic finish of Persiani, 
and the brilliancy and archness of Grisi, neither of 
the new operas has been a court card—while the 
hackneyed ones, revived for Fornasari, could only 
be preferred to former performances by that Curio- 
sity which would rather have any new artist than 
the best old favourite. But it is fruitless to rail, 
to hope, or to counsel: so long as the amusement 
provided is satisfactory to the audience—and so 
long as Grisi and Persiani sing as they have sung this 
year, and Brambilla works her pleasant marvels 
without a voice, and Lablache continues his series of 
musical personations, the Italian Opera will always 
continue a pleasant—yet more, a profitable resort 
to all who are curious in vocal music. The pan- 
tomime of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler, too, is worthy of 
consideration and analysis, even by those who have 
not graduated in pas and battemens, and who consider 
a ballet but a tawdry display of ingenuity misapplied. 
Would that some new composer, or some new artist 
of power and originality would appear on the horizon 
before we again take pen in hand to write of the song 
and spectacle of our best-frequented theatre! 





Princess’s TuEatre.—The performance of Mr. 
Balfe’s * Geraldine,’ a translation of * Le Puits 
d’Amour,’ produced in April at Paris with good 
success, claimed more than ordinary attention. The 
opera, though not of home manufacture, is the work 
of a countryman; and the drama calls for powers on 
the part of those employed in it, which until of late 
it would have been idle to expect. Since, indeed, M. 
Scribe made a brilliant’ hit with his opera of “ the 
cloak and sword”? school—t Le Domino Noir'—he 
seems to have increased the complication of his in- 





trigue in each successive libretto. The one inquestion 
(for which M. Leuven is in part answerable) reminds 
us of nothing so much as one of those carved ivory 
balls, of Celestial origin, so puzzling to the young: 
trick within trick—mystery within mystery—equi- 
voque behind equivoque—till the complication be- 
comes distracting rather than effective. Let us not 
omit, however, to point out the admirable mastery 
with which M. Scribe throws incident and suspense 
into the forms demanded by the musician ; the con- 
certed pieces of ‘Geraldine’ are a study for every 
dramatist addicted to opera, After what has been 
said, the reader will not expect us to give in full the 
story of ‘ Geraldine ;’ enough if we merely point out 
one or two of its leading features. A beautiful 
maiden (Madame E. Garcia), cousin to a city Sheriff 
(Mr. P. Bedford), loves Lord Salisbury (Mr. Barker), 
favourite to King Edward the Third (Mr. Allen), be- 
lieving her lover to be a man of low degree. He, 
commanded by his sovereign, in conformity with 
royal example, to reform and marry, sends Geraldine 
tidings of his death, by Tresilian (Mrs. Grattan), a 
rakish court page: whereupon the forlorn damsel 
leaps into “the Lover's Well,” a fountain of very 
bad repute in London, with a hundred strange 
legends belonging to it; none, however, so strange as 
the truth ;—the well being merely a sort of vampire 
trap, communicating with a subterraneous pleasure 
house of the King’s, (!) by which he tries the courage 
of his comrades previous to admitting them to his 
secret joviality. Briefly, then, Geraldine falls into 
the merry monarch’s arms, and, believing herself 
dead, the brotherhood humour her delusion to a point 
which menaces peril,—when Salisbury avails himself 
of a counterplot, to let loose the Sheriff upon them,— 
thusdeliveringthe maiden, and consigning the monarch 
to one of his own gaols. How, in the third act, the 
King escapes, and turns the tables upon the courtier, 
by availing himself of a deception practised by Salis- 
bury upon Princess Philippine (Miss Turpin), for 
the purpose of engaging her protection for Geraldine ; 
and how, finally, the tables are re-turned, “ every 
man having his mare again, and all going well,”"—are 
matters too intricate to be here unravelled. We 
have to commend Mr. Balfe’s music to this wonder- 
ful story very highly,—bearing always in mind the 
French audience, artists, and text, for which it was 
written. Portions of it are very piquant—instance 
the duet * Think a sailor so faithful,’ the rondo 
‘Roving abroad in the night,’ the concerted scene 
in the well, and the ballad * O thou rarest work of Na- 
ture,’ in the second act, and the quintett in the third 
act. Salisbury’s romance, in the first act, is a graceful 
melody, a quasi French attempt at the English style, 
as is also the cabaletia in the first finale. The latter, 
however, is misplaced, being a cheerful tune for what 
is meant to he a tragical situation. The overture is 
poor and patchy; but the general treatment of the 
orchestra is ingenious, as is also the combination of 
the chorus with the solo voices. There is more care 
in finish than is usual with the composer, save and 
except his ‘ Keolanthe,’ which we still prefer, as a 
whole, to any other of his operas. We must insist, 
however, that ‘ Geraldine’ has not here the chance 
which * Keolanthe’ had. The performance was very 
bad; only two of the corps (Miss Turpin and Mr, 
Allen) having possession of the words of their parts, 
Mr. Bedford raised a laugh, it is true, by the flowers 
of Adelphi humour, with which he besprinkled his 
speeches, but to us nothing could be more offensive ; 
and he can no longer sing. Then, Mr. Barker's 
melo-dramatic irony and pathos—things “to dream 
of, not to tell,"—-made poor amends for his want of 
memory. In an opera like this, neatness in rejoinder, 
and exactitude in stage business, are required to make 
the story intelligible. Madame Garcia, as a foreigner, 
may be excused for occasionally faltering in a task 
so heavy as the delivery of such a quantity of spoken 
English dialogue. She wasalways ready—sometimes 
brilliant in the music; but it was written for the bird- 
like voice of Madame Thillon, and an inevitable 
heaviness of effect arose from its being entrusted to 
one whose forte is passion, and whose voice, however 
urged, must remain tough and reluctant. The best 
singing of the evening was from Mr. Allen, who took 
Chollet’s part. In a small theatre, this gentleman is 
our best tenor ; however, the least forcing of his voice 
makes it painful and unpleasing. We are glad to 
see, too, that his schooling under the Drury Lane 
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management has had its influence; he walks the 
stage with ease and self-possession, and delivers his 
text like one who understands it. We wish more of 
the fraternity would follow his good example. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 31.—A paper 
was read by M. Marchal, on the process of embalm- 
ment, called le procédé Gannal, and which consists in 
the injection of a liquid into the arteries of the corpse 
by the carotid artery. M. Marchal enters into a 
history of embalmment by the old processes of im- 
mersion or incision, showing the superiority of the 
former, and mentioning, as one instance of that supe- 
riority, that the body of Louis XIV., which was 
embalmed, with aromatic powders, by incision into 
all the cavities, was found in a state of liquid putre- 
faction ; whereas, the body of Louis X V., which was 
simply covered with salt, remained in a perfect state 
of preservation. M. Marchal, however, appears to 
consider the process of embalming by injection to be 
the best of the three; he disputes the right of M. 
Gannal to the exclusive privilege of the process by 
patent ; and as a proof that the process of embalm- 
ment by injection was known and published two years 
before M. Gannal took out his patent, he quotes the 
following passage from a paper in the Gazette des 
Hépitaux, of July, 1835, on the use of arsenic for the 
preservation of bodies. ‘ The whole operation,” says 
this paper, “consists in the injection into the left 
carotid artery, by means of a syringe, of a solution 
of arsenic,” &c. The utmost protection that M. 
Gannal can fairly claim (says M. Marchal) is for the 
peculiar compound which he employs as an injection ; 
he has no right to a patent for the simple principle of 
embalming by injection, and any man who uses a 
different solution from that employed by M. Gannal 
has a right in law to embalm by injection. M. Mar- 
chal might have gone much farther back than 1835, 
to show that the preservation of bodies by the injection 
of an anti-putrescent liquid into the arteries was known 
and practised. It is now more than half a century 
since this mode of preservation wasrecommended, and, 
to a certain extent, acted upon in England, for the 
preservation of animals killed for sea-stock, instead of 
the usual process of salting. The plan either did not 
answer, or, like many other novelties, was abandoned 
from prejudice and deep-rooted habit in old systems. 
—A paper was received and read from M. Mandl, 
entitled, * Microscopic Investigations as to the nature 
of the tartar and mucous coverings of the tongue 
and teeth. If we are to believe M. Mandl’s mi- 
croscope, the human mouth is a perfect cemetery, 
where millions of infusorie find their catacombs. 
Leuwenhéck had already told us that the human 
mouth was peopled with infusory animals, and that 
the mucous secretion on its surface served as their 
ocean ; but it remained for M. Mandl to discover that 
the tartar which covers the teeth is formed of the 
mountains of the dead of the inhabitants of this 
Ocean. M. Mandl knows not to what cause to attri- 
bute the origin of these microscopic animals, but has 
ascertained, he says, that they are most numerous in 
persons who live on spare diet, and that they are in- 
stantly killed by ardent spirits.Aug. 7. -Paperswere 
read from M. Moreau de Jonnés on the causes of insa- 
nity in France—by M. Leroy, of Copenhagen, on the 
component parts of atmospheric air in different places 
in Europe.—M. Clement presented an instrument 
which he calls a manometric thermometer, for measur- 
ing the temperature and tension of steam in boilers of 
high and low pressure, and particularly to prevent 
accidents by explosion. This instrument is formed of 
two strips, one of which is silver, and the other of 
platina, rolled up in a spiral form. ‘These strips are 
soldered together, and one of the extremities is fixed, 
while the other is attached to a copper vertical rod. 
Owing to the difference in the dilation of platina and 
silver, when the temperature of the instrument varies, 
its upper extremity imparts a movement of rotation 
to the copper rod, which is communicated by means 
of a rack-wheel to two hands, which indicate the 
variation of temperature.—M. Caffin d’Orsigny com- 
municated a note on the fattening of cattle, in which 
he states that every ration of food should be equal to 
5 per cent. of the weight of flesh of the animal, that 


the residuum of oleaginous grains is one of the best 
aliments for fattening, and that in the fattening of 
calves with milk, the quantity of fat produced is in 


proportion to the quantity of butter contained in 
the milk.—A paper was received from the com- 
mander of the Vigie, with an account of the effects of 
electricity in a recent voyage. He states that his 
mainmast was three times struck with the electric 
fluid very severely, but that no damage was occasioned 
to the vessel, in consequence of its being provided 
with paratonnerres. A sailor was sent up to see what 
effect the electric fluid had on the paratonnerre, and 
as soon as he reached it, he experienced such shocks 
as nearly caused him to fall down, and he felt the 
same every time he placed his hand on the base of 
the paratonnerre. It had become a magnet. The 
same effect had been produced on every piece of iron 
in the vessel. The compasses too had their needles 
disarranged, and would no longer serve to guide the 
ship. Eight or ten days after, the Vigie met another 
vessel, and obtained one of her compasses, but the 
magnetic action communicated itself to this one, and 
the instrument became useless. 

Windsor Castle.—I wish to call your attention to the start- 
ling fact, that the Terrace Walk, on the north side of Wind- 
sor Castle, the only Terrace Walk open to the public, and one 
of the finest in Europe, is now made a cart road to the 
kitchen, for the conveyance of provisions, parcels, &c., and 
that an architectural abortion is being erected there, to 
enclose said carts, &c. while unloading! Can such things 
pass without especial wonder, and without rousing the 
just indignation of the public ?—Yours, &c. AN ARTIsT. 

Patents in France.—An action has been brought in 
France by the representatives of Mr. Elkington, the 
proprietor of a patent for the new process of gilding 
by immersion in a bath of gold and alkali, against 
MM. Simon, Redier, and others, for piracy ; and a 
cross action was brought by those parties, with a view 
of having it declared that Mr. Elkington’s patent 
was null and void, on the ground of the process being 
public property. The case having come before the 
Cour Royale, on an appeal of one of the parties from 
a judgment of the Tribunal of Commerce, a series of 
experiments was ordered, and on Saturday last the 
Court, after a full and detailed report of the operators, 
and ocular demonstration of the process, gave judg- 
ment in favour of the representatives of Mr. Elkington, 
by declaring that, although the gold and alkaline 
bath, as used by that gentleman, had long been known 
as a chemical discovery, he was the first person who 
had applied it to the gilding of medals, and therefore 
his patent was good. MM. Simon, Redier, and Co. 
were therefore declared to have no right to use the 
same process, and condemned to all the costs of the 
suit, which are said to amount to 40,000fr. 

Progress of Lotteries.—A notice, of which the following is 
a copy, was recently posted in the window of the Cherry 
Tree public-house, at Bromley, Middlesex :—*‘ A coffin to be 
raffle on to merow evening, Aug. 8, 1813.” The raffle came 
offon the evening appointed, and the winner took home the 
coffin, which had been made for another person, and turned 
out a misfit, for the double purpose of making a cupboard 
of it during his lifetime and a repository for his remains 
after death.—Laily Papers. 

Chapel of Sablonville.—The plan is that of a Greek 
cross, the upper end occupied by the altar, dedicated 
tothe Virgin. In one of the sides of the cross is the 
chapel dedicated to St. Ferdinand, and in the other 
a statue of the Duke of Orleans, in the dress of a 
general officer, and in the position in which he hap- 
pened to be at the moment of his death. Above the 
head of this figure is placed an angel, kneeling as if 
in prayer, sculptured by the Princess Mary. The 
reclining figure is by M. ‘Triquetti, after a design from 
the pencil of M. Ary Scheffer. On the principal 
front of the sarcophagus is represented France in the 
form of a genius in an attitude of grief, bewailing the 
loss which she has sustained. The French flag lies 
at her fect. On the walls of the chapel are the 
Prince’s cipher. There are ten windows in the build- 
ing, all adorned with stained glass, representing four- 
teen saints, seven at each side of the grand altar. 
The three circular arches of the roof are ornamented 
with statues of the three Apostolic virtues; Faith 
being placed over the entrance, Charity at the side of 
the Chapel of St. Ferdinand, and Hope in the part 
of the cross occupied by the figure of the dying prince, 
The chapel, in the Byzantine style, is surmounted by 
a stone cross. The compositions of the windows are 
by M. Ingrés. In front of the chapel a residence 
has been prepared for the officiating ecclesiastic. 





To Conresronvents.—J. H.—A Subscriber—J. G.—re- 
ceived. 


Erratum.—Page 738, col. 2, line 22 from bottom, for 








** in Syria” read insipid. 





TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN 

1. THE BARNABYS in AMERICA; bein th 

of ‘The Adventures of the Widow B by.’ Sin’ Sequel 

LOPE. 3 vols. with Ilustrations by Leecty” > Mrs. TROL. 
2. WINDSOR CASTLE: an Historical R 

H. AINSWORTH, Esq. The Ulustrated Edition ie'’y By ., 

120 Engravings by George Cruikshank, &c., lis, bound, = 
3. MARMADUKE WYVIL: an Historical R 

H. W. HERBERT, Esq., Author of * Oliver Cromwell. seq? 
4. THE LOST SHIP: a Romance of tl Ci . 

Author of ‘ Cavendish.’ 3 vols. a By the 
5. HANDLEY CROSS: a Sporting No 

of ‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities.’ 3 vols 
6. THE TUFT HUNTER. 

3 vols. 


vel. By the Author 


By Lord Wiis Lexnox. 


7. ADAM BROWN: the Merchant. 
*Brambletye House.’ 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins’ 


By the Author of 
8. COLLEGE LIFE. 
3 vols. 

9. THE PARISH CLERK. By the same Author. 3 vols, 
10. SELF -DEVOTION; or, the History of kK ‘ 
Randolph. By the Authoress of ‘ The Only Toadies ae 

11. THE MANCGEUVRING MOTHER. B . 
of ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ swale. ¥ the Authoress 
12. JESSIE PHILLIPS: a Tale of the New Poor ] 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. (Now inc ication in Twelt, 
Monthly Shilling Parts, Waustesten te Lessin’ ation Tedive 
13. THE SCILOOL for WIVES. By th 
‘Temptation.’ 3 vols. y the Authoren of 
14. ANNE BOLEYN: an Historical Roms , 
THOMSON. 3 vols. a 
15. THE CZARINA: an Historical Roma 
Court of Russia. By Mrs. HOFLAND. 3 vols. “oe 
16. THLE KING'S SON: a Romance of English History 
Edited by Mrs. HOFLAND. 3 vols. an oe 
. = THE HUSSAR. By the Author of ‘The Subaltern’ 
vols. 
18. THE LOTTERY of LIFE. 
sington. 3 vols. 
19. LADY ANNE GRANARD. 
of * Ethel Churchill,’ &c. 3 vols. 
20. THE MAN of FORTUNE. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, 
21. PASSION and PRINCIPLE. ByaLapy. 3 vols, 
22. TOM BOWLING: a Tale of the Sea. By Captain 
FREDERICK CEAMIER, R.N., Author of * The Life of a 
3 vols. 


ty the Countess of Bles- 


By L. E. L., Authoress 


Sailor,” &c. 3v 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
J _ PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 

This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of iis 
plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestibly, by its extraordinary and unprecedented 
success. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others, 

The effect of an Assurance on a percon's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a person at the 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5L 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in bis expendi 
ture. ‘Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

r dispose of in any way he may think proper, - 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 

of business. 


A®GUs LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. ; 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ¢. 76. 
‘Yhomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 

ae William Leaf, Esq, Deputy->Chairman. 

William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. ‘Thomas Kelly, 9, Aid, ¥ 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sheriff 
James Clift, Es. of London and Middlesex 
. Hon, J. Humphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
ousiterably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

0 











ny. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to onary policy-bolder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical) division of profits. 

nnual Premium to Assure £100, 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 17 8 g Zi iw 
30 1 
40 1 § 
50 11 
oo | 3 4 _6 0 10 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid a 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may 
paid off at any time without notice, ja 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay 
desirable, the varied an oa a ra ee Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Divecters, wim the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 4 . 

. 7 EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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EEMASONS’ and GEN ERAL LIFE 
| et ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
transacted in all the branches and for st Lt gots of 
LE OK MONTINGENT REVERSI ONS, ke Lo pat -T 
ear on aD 


furnished 
and Prospectus tir PH BERRIDGE, S 7. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 
Lowe r Rates of Premium than those o' ony other office that 
entitle ithe eaquené to 2 pereewate in the profits 
The bonu n 1834 upon an average to 16l. 
ad cent. on the premiams then paid; and in 1839a second bonus 











ATIONAL, LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
Ns UITY, and. DEFERRED ANNUITY 
out CF combill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—-Em powered 


Parliament. 

Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D, F.R.S.| George a te , Esq. 
jon Griffith youth, John Rawson, Es: 
H. Gordon, ‘ement Tabor, be. 


oseph Pe on, ., 
Wh Astone, 3 Pro f, agree, A.M. F.R.S. 
dation Prtry—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.1t-A.S. 
The superior ‘advantages to those Assured with this Society 
ill be best unders by a comparison of its principles and a 
reference to the inst Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five 
years eee ding. viz.: 
satr| No. |A6e 


sat ido £s.d\£8. d.\£ 5 d.|£ 5. 4. 
yar | 99 @7 6 4 |is2 14 6| 58199 | 819 4 
1838 | 114 $6 | 3000 {175 15 0296 9 7 (123 0 6 |16 9 7 
now entered upon entitled to participation in nent 

Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid can be 


ed without loss of Polic 
rowed bythe assured without Joss (oli ROUX, Secretary. 


eT 
NNUITIES.—In the AUSTRALASIAN 
COLONIAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
) anand COMPANY, AnouHtants Wika le in the profits of the 
y, and receive a rate of A much more favour- 
ethan can be granted b Any 4a making its invest- 
ments wholly in ngland. The — ny is enabled securely 
to these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 
of investing a portion of its ee Oo a high rate of interest. 


ard, Esq. F.R.S. "ic! 7B. Mangles, Es: 
Biward Bort le Ea. ys J. B. Montetiore, i. 
Richard Onslow » Esq. 
William W < oy Esq. 
he Union Bank of London 
ny ponte Rs nk of Australasia, (incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835,) No, 2, M ate-street. 
wana essrs. Swain, Stevens 
ian—Dr. Fraser, 62, Guildford-street. 
sence with Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase 
nnuity or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 
may be obtained by application at the Office of the Com- 


pay, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Ci ‘EDWARD RYLEY, Sec 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


49, Pertioment-cteeet, © Westmineter.—Capital 500,000/, 


Bigeworte Bi Bicknell, Esq. »- = Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
Wiliam Cabel, E: Edmund Lucas, E <P 
Thos. Sumers Coe locks, jun. Esq. | George Kennet Pol nck Esq. 
George Henry Dr: ow, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq 
William Evans, John Bazley W wets bea. 
William Freeman, E: Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Henry Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. 
Physician—William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons—Alfred Legyatt, Esq.; George D. ‘Pollock, Esq. 
a yg Oy Cocks, Biddulph 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. + othbridge. 
Poo: features of this Society are— 
every moderate Rate of Premium when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the assure: 
7 advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
The somrance of a certain bonus. 
The ity for securing debs. 
The alow ance of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
for seven years, an: 

The accommodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
— security. Immediate and deferred Anauistee are 
granted by this Society on terms advantageous to the . 

OT ineral Comsnission allowed to Fepenmenel Gentlemen ‘and 
f -~ introducing maainess to the 
EDWARD T. * RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tru: 
SirJas. Duke, Ald. M. P.Chairman | ens, Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman 
Benj. Barna sq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. ‘Thus :— 
assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
ithout the meceeeery permission of the Directors 


st en penne, tie lh. aine 
it of half the cn tae for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for she _ term of li 
Assurances may with or without profits—on an 
or Seconding seals, or for short periods. 
ces made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
gearty, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 


Annual 


Premium 
Sum | Premium. 


reduced. 


Bonus 
added. 


Cash 
Bonus. 
































ts. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospec- 
tuses of the Company, which may obtained at the Office, 
City, or by letter, addressed to the 
Seretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSUSANCE SOCIETY, 


LONDON. ers. 
* Charles Pole Esq, Chairman. 


A dng am Burnie, “ts Deputy Chai 
farles Bou =, lea. 4 a E ancts Shaw { Lefevre, Esq. 
Wa. F, Pleyell a Hon. Hugh + - ee A 
‘am le . y aittledale, Esq. 
far ch Chester Sosy Littledale, ‘nea 
— ii, Jj e Norman, Esq. 


i 
Charles Bell Tord. Bek 
Yillam R. Honiiben* ‘Esq. 
Harman, Esq. 
oare, 


Felix Ladbroke, 





George 
Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles iiebard | Pole, Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq. 
Henr. Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
ae e George, Thornton, Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, E 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
toi the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, are much 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
ae entitled $0 pamsicipation in the Profits of this Society.— 
s having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 
also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 
ables of Rates may be pes at the Sun Life Cites, ie Corn- 
tect, C Fise ¢ ein ag oH -— afe. & ee 
Savendish-square, ny o of any of the 
for the Sun fire Olice. 





mounting on the average to 31/. percent. on the 
promilene rae during the preceding five years. 

rospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in Vy country, on application. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


GcorrisH (Wivows’ Funp) ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Constituted by Act of Parliament. Established 
A.D. 1815, on the principle of Mutual Contribution, Accumulated 
Fund invested, upwards of ONE MILLION THREE HUND nee 
THOUSAND UNDS. Annual Revenue upwards of TW 
HUNDRED THOUSAN D POUNDS. Amount of Capital Sums 
mesret since the cemsnemooment of the Society, nearly SIX 
MILLIONS STERLIN r 
President—The tight , Hon. he Be Earl of Rosebery, K.T. 
es iden 
The Marquis of Tweeddale, The Tion. Lord Moncreiff 
His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Rest. _Gaaeh, K.G, 
Sir Jas. Gibson-Craig, of Ric | w Mitchell Innes, Esq. of 
carton, Bart. ‘arson’s Gr. 
William = Moncrieff, Esq. | James Balfour, Esq. of Pilrig 
of Fossawa Ed. Loyd, Esq. Banker, Man- 





che 
The reel Vice- Presidents, — on as also the 


| whole Directors of the Society, are, and must, in the terms of 


the laws, be members of, and personally connected with the 
Society. by assurances of a determinate number of years 
standing. 

Copies of the Prospectus, Forms of Proposal, and every 
necessary information, may be obtained at the Head Oflice, 
Edinburgh; or at any of the Society a At 3 Agencies 


ACKENZIE, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE. 7, Pall Mall, 
HUGH M’KEAN, Agent. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chethem-gines, Socutelene, London. 


William Butterworth Barle ra "Esa. Director BE. 1.C., Chairman, 
ler, 
+y Vehitet ‘Me Macnaghten, Esq., Di- 





Henry a "Esa. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. ] _ rector H 

Alexander Colvin, Esq. William Frinsep, Esq. 

Edward Lee, Esq. Joshya ¥ alker, Esq. 
Majer Pe io. Ss. 


The objects of Life r may be lished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 
Age. | 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. 4 &. 2. d4.| £. 2. 4 
Premium..| 2 3 0 449| 62 
Endowments for aR, and PAAR children, and p 
of all kinds are granted by this Societ 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
5l. per cent. extra on the first POTN Ca 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
) gg AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &e. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
position which has greatly taaproves his well-known Artificial 
tone Ornaments. he has succeeded in making an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED._ C EMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick = “4 and repeiring decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames unnel, Rot erhithe. 


ROWTH OF PLANTS, 


Te 
UMPHREYSS INODOROUS SOLUBLE 
COMPOUND, to PROMOTE the GROWTH of PLANTS. 
—Dissolved in water, this valuable preparation may be used 
with great advantage eitherin the drawing-room or in the con- 
servatory. A single bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some 
hundred weight of rich compost; and by its use, not only com- 
mon plants are improved hd increased brilliancy of flower and 
deeper verdure, but valuable exotics are so strengthened, as to 
resist the usual alternations of temperature, and may be pre- 
served without agreenhouse.—Sold in bottles, 1s. 9d. each, with 
full instructions for = by the leading Chemists, Drageists, &e. 
in Town and Country. Wholesale Agents, ‘ed MACK- 
MURDO & Co. 100, Upper Thames-street, London 














LD GILDING, LACKER, and a 
rt fi ,» or tarnished, re: al to new 
by UPTON'S PAHISLAN DETERGENTS. The No effect 1s sudiien, 
astonishing, and lasting; trouble merely sponging the surface, 
and the expense only a few pence for the largest gilt fra 
and the merest trifle for lackered articles. y spots are a 
once removed ; no nopouts refo ‘ore, to cover from t¢ fl: 
Gold detergent, 25. 6d. lacker and bronze, i. 8 
lamp, ls. 4d. All are innoxious and ‘ no! Tensive. Sold by Upton 
& Co., eet, Hanover-square, 
and 63, me hall-street, City. Established nearly 40 years. A 
trial allowed free of all charge. Trade supplied. 


LECTRO-PLATED and GILT ARTICLES, 
—ELKINGTON & CO., Patentees, beg to announce that, 
to meet the increasing demand for this manatecture the 
have opened an Establishment at No. 22, REG TREET, 
(CORNER of JERMYN. STREET.) where eve cae of arti- 
cles oe the ade-beare, Dinner, Dessert, and Breakfast Tables 
may be inspe: 
Ly have roy a Jimiler assortment at their City Establish- 
ATE-STREET, where they havea MANU- 
FA ACTORY tor PLATING and GILDING, RE-PLATING and 
Evitee ARTICLES of every description, and of ALL 








With reference to articles of their manufacture, the Paten- 
tees beg to = et they differ from all goods hitherto offered 
as “ Plated Goods’ SRL for Silver,” being made in 
the same manner as SILVER, from whieh they cannot 
be known, and being ag composed of a hard white metal, 
strongly coated with silver by the Electro process. 

Silver Articles of every kind or pattern exactly copied. 

Every article made by the Patentees bears their stamp (E. & 
Co. beneath a Crown.) 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper 
any other candle; the flame is steady and brilliant. No > 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, and y Slodden & 'Stoc tocking, 42, by nia street, Marylepe ee! 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, by ‘ord-square ; 
Italian warehouse, Gsgonwieh 5 John Hawkins, grocer, High. 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, rocer, itfield-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill ; n, grocer, ee 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars- pond: C. H. Nichol 
19, Bolingbroke e-row, Wa lworth ; and at the manufactory, Oh 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


PERFECTLY NEW AND UNIQUE PATENT BEDSTEADS, 


H. PRATT respectfully solicits the pestionlar 
piteation of the Nobility and Gentry furnishing, a 

Offic ere joining their r pmonts, to the PATENTED TA pre 
METALLIC DOVETAIL JOINTED BEDSTEADS, which he 
has phon arrangements with the Patentees to introduce to their 
notice. It is long since so necessary and useful an improvement 
has been invented, and one more especially deserving way | no- 
tice. The facility ‘with which they are fixed up and taken down 
in afew minutes, without the use of tools—the elegant and light 
appearance—the firmness of construction, and the utter impos- 
a of annegence from lacoeta, a Je join Ser render them m pore: 

unt to any other ever invent ENT ELASTIC 
SPRING BEDS, & &c. and complete Fitfiogs supplied ia in plain 
and decorative eppoaime ents. Now onview at f runk 
and Military Outfit Warehouse, 123, New Bond-street. 


COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS, 
SPEPHENS' WRITING FLUID. 


HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 
markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in avers | seapect, preferable to the ordinary 
Ink. In warm climates they have hecome essential. The 
consist of—An STANTANEOUS BLACK INK—A BLU 
FLUID, changin i an intense Black colour—PATENT UN- 
CHANGE ABLE BLUE FLUIDS, sqensining e deep Blue colour 
A SUPERIOR BL ACK INK, of the common character, but 
sae fluid—A SUPERIOR CARMINE RED for La a at | 
—A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, unchangeable or ae 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new Rina of MARKING INK for 
Linen; and Inkbolders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- 
ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 
from, are prepared, which will enable those who may wish to 
try either of spose articles to do so at a small expense. 
pared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars. road, London; and sold i Stationers and 
Booksellers.— ‘luids are Patent 











care having been bestowed upon the 6s Fhe at of these ar- 
ticles so as to procure the highest finish, thon ¢ can be confidently 
rec d both for flexibility and durability. 





ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
r Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished ist moh g 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest e494 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, a7 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at ittle 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
hey consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
capements, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with comipeqeainns balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for ies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
experienced Sarkis are employed on the premises in the 
repairing de erten 
We bster +3 Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


UTTER MADE IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 

to Act of Parliament. 
ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & WARNER, Manufacturers, Lewes, 


This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the necessary 
degree of temperature can be given to the qreant, by placing it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which igenres the butter coming 
in ten or twelve minutes. ‘The simplicity of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may be cleaned, are no incon- 
siderable advantages over gaene nowin "omen use. 


Sizes, and 3. 
Px Churn from sa tel 7 toe iis. 13 to is Ibs. 26° to gsbs. 
rice, carris age paid to . 2 > 
ws a 252. 3s. 428. 
Metal Paus fur Churns to stand in, 4s. 6d.,6s.,and 7s. Larger 
sizes made to order. .B. Thermometers and Butter Prints 
supplied. May be obtained through any respectable iron- 
monger in Town or Country, and from the Manufacturer, Lewes. 
To be seen in London, at Wright's Range Warehouse, No. 3, 
Arthur-street, near the Monument; W, Baily & Son, F: Furnishing 
lronmongers, i, Gracechurch-street ; Livermore & Son, Iron- 
mongers, No. Oxford-street ; Benham, 19, igmave-cteet, 
Cavenaish-couare. Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fen- 
church- street. 











EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 

the County.—The above celebrated Sance has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in ublic favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, o 
acknowledged got, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ; 
and for ae gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by gt agents— Messrs. Barclay 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; ! . Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ner, Messrs. Metcalfe & co “ie Soutbampton-row; and by the 

olesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail,in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp overt the cork of every bottle. 





OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER. FLOWERS, a most 

fragrant perfume, and delightful cosmetic. It spee dily and 
completely removes tan, redness, &c., and by its cooling, bal- 
samic, pow ( healing qualities, renders the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears it from every humour, 
pimple, oreruption. By its use the skin becomes, and continues, 
delicately clear and soft, and the complexion fair and beautiful, 
In shaving, it is inv aluable, rendering the skin smooth and firm 
and protects it from the efiects of sun and dust. It is Coyend 
all praise as a general family lotion. Se\d in bottles, price 2s. 9d4., 
by all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEU MATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
IMCO’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy; they restore tranquillity to 
the nerves, give tone to the stomach and strength to the whole 
system. Noother medicine can be compared to these excellent 
ville, a they posers the disorder from attacking the Stomach 

Head, and have eestered thousands from pain and misery, to 
health and comfort. Sold thou Willoughby & Co., late G, 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, vend nearly all Medicine Ven-~ 
ders, at Is, "ihe d, or 2s, 9d, per box. 
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NEW mre — ED FOR SCHOCLS. 


HE “ELEMENTARY PROBEITIES of the 
LIPSE deduced fro OPERTIES of the 
etRCU am i jouer hs ONSTRATED. By 


n Morray, Albemarle-street. 
In an dto. cloth lettered, price 3 
EYLON and its CA PABILITIE S: an 
Account of its Natural Resourers, pie vous Productions, 
Commercial — Details o Lh its be SNEEE ; with plain 
oan ra Ailen & Co. 7, Leraienhaileatreet. 


NEW SERIES OF LIFE I8 pep 











On Monday next will be published, Syols. post 8 v 
JHE PRESIDENT'S DAUGH’ r E RS 
including NIN 4. By FREDERIKA BREMER. ‘Trans. 
lated b MARY HOWITI 
* Th he next in the Series of Miss Bremer’ 's Works will in- 
clude * Life in Norway: Strife and Peace; she i maily H.; Axel 
and Anna,’ &c. 
London : Li Longman, Brown, Gree * Lovgmans. 
THE RIVER WYE IL. L pr oe “TEI 
Just rublished, post 8vo. 
HE WYE "and its ASSOUGL x " IONS: a 
Picturesque Ramble. By LE! RITCHIE. wie 


Thirteen beautiful Phares, alte , Origina mings by Creswic 
engraved under Mr. Charles Heath’s superintendence. 
A very useful and agreeable pocket companion for any one 
about, to visit the romantic scenery in the aeighbeurhood of the 
.”'— Spectator. 
don: Longman, Brom Green & bem ans. 
at Marlhorov gh Street 


R. GRANVILLE'S “GUIDE to the SP AS of 


GERM 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO. This. WORK Is NOW READY 
FOR DELIVERY, comprising an account of the improvements 
effected at the various aie he Places sinee the publication of 
the first edition, and the results of the Au 
knowledge and experience, as rega 
aters, price, 
He Sie Colbare. Publisher, 13, Great Marlboronzh-street. 
Of whom, and of all booksellers, gay be had, 
Dr. Granville’s Spas of Germany, ¢omplete, » ith 
the S t. in 1 vol. with 39 illustra price }*, bound. 


This day is published, in revel Ato. ykh 17 Plates and 33 Wood- 
PrRorortion, Or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY, ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 


itive Painter to th Edinburgh. 
rn "Late ~ tae, Qoset “= the same Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 


mony of Form. fe : vol. royal 4to, with 18 Engravings and 








"s more extended 
several Mineral 








Woodcuts. Price 15s 
Il 
The Laws of Harmonious adapted to 
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NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
day is TENT AI in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 


x ELEM ENTARY ENGLISH GRAM. 
MAR. For the Use of Scheel 


y LATHAM, A.M. 
Professor of the English Lange e and Literature | in University 
ege, London 


er Gower-street; whose 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Up 
e sent free of postage to 


Catalogue of Works of Education wil 
any gentleman writing for it. 


iat] 4 OAL ALES ABOUT ANTMALS, by PE 


TRACTARIANISM, 
ARTINS VAGARIES; being a 
Sale of a Tub’ recently discovered at the Universi 
Oxford. Waived, with Notes, by SCRIBLERUS ORONIENSIO. 18, 
and illustrated by George Cruiksbank. 
ondon : \» H. Baily ® Co. 3 Cornhill. 





l2mo., price 2s. 
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. BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 
ry collage » Cambridge, Curate of St. John’ s, Waitham- 
-d Author of a‘ He p to the Reading of the Bible.’ 
st. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


TRIM * ras SACRED HISTORY—NINTH EDITION, 
1s 12mo. price 1. 10s. the 9th edition of 

‘| QA AC rt TF D HISTORY, selected from the HOLY 
LS SCRIPTURES; with ANNOT ATIONS and REFLEC- 

TIONS part liculurly adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible 
a Schools and Vamiies 

Ry the late Mrs. TRIMMER, 
ons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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In lzmo. 
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MENDED in THINGS ENDIF: ERENT: a SERMON 
preached at the Consecration of the ( a peg od St. cohen Baptist, 
t July ne 


iu the Parish ¢ Haws Biden. ons the 22 
By WALTER FARQU HAN HOOK, Db. 

Vicar of Leedee Prebe 4. of Line oln, and ‘Chaplain ia 

Ording ary to Her Majest 

Paul's ) Churchyard, and T Waterioe-slace; and 


lers at Leeds. 
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s 8s BY RB. W. EMERSON. 
Tecumesh ;_ or, he v eet Tait ahety Years since, 
A fees. By George H. Colton. 


London: published Ly ithe = 113, Fleet-street: and 
sold by all Booksellers, 


‘This day is published, in e fege as rown 8vo. cloth lettered, 


OWPER’S ENGLISH’ VERSION of the 
ODYSSEY of HOMER: carefully Revised and Cor- 
rected, with a Commentary in Explanation of the Practical 


Purposes of the Text 
By OY TIS, F.R.S. &e. &e. 
Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 
ust published, price 5s 
ULMONARY CONSUMPTION SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED WITH 
NAPHTHA, 
By JOHN_HASTINGS, M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Blenheim-street Free Dis 
Londor : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 








London: 





nsary. 1 
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PARLEY. The Ninth Edition greatly enlarged, with up- 
se of 500 Woodcuts, many portraits of animals drawn from 
ife 
Adrantages of this Edition: 

“The number of articles is pearly doubled : the quantity of 
letter-press is more than double lwo Hundred new cuts 
have been added. Care has also be en a taken to make the volume 
accord as much as possible with its title, Tales about Animals, 
and to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the young a 
spirit of mercy and kindness towards the brute creation." 

ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, and may be 
procured of all other booksellers in the United Kingdo iom. 





NEW EDITION OF KUHNER'S GREEK DELECTUS, 
This day is published, nen pane. ., eles 4s, the 2nd edition, 
A NEW GREEK. DELE CTUS; being Sen- 


tences for Translation from Greek into English, and 
English into Greek : prracgent in a Systematic Progression. By 
Dre RAPHAEL KUHNER. Transluted and Edited from the 
German, by the tote, ALEXAN DER AL _ Ph.D. 
o. by the same Edito 

4 New Latin ‘Deicetus. Ona similar plan, 12mo. 
4s. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street; whose 
Catalogue of Works of Education will be sent free of postage to 
any gentleman writing forts 


w ready, 
R. BUCKINGHAM: S INAUGURAL LEC- 
TURE, delivered before the Members and Friends of 
the British and Foreign Institute, at their first Evening. Meeting 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, the Right Hon. the Eart or 
Devon in the Chair.—To be had of all Booksellers. and at the 
Committee Rooms, No. 4. Hanover-square, and No. 25, Cockspur- 
street, where the Committee sit daily. from 12 to 2, and from 3 
to 5, to receive the personal visits o for 
and to reply to written applications. 

The Inaugural Lecture contains the fullest details ofthe Plan, 
Objects, and Progress of the Institute, with a List of its Members 
actuall enrolled ; and may be had in four separate editions— 
stitched, ls.; in stiff cover, ls. 6d.; in embossed wrapper, 2s. ; 
and bound in extra cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street. 


Shortly 5 ey shed 


HRISTOPHER NOR TH IN 
SPORTING JACKET.” 
A full- sonst Portrait, 
By Tuomas Do NCAN, R.S.A., Engraved 4 Wacstarr, 
Size of Print, 26 inches ee 
Prints. 2. 28: ; Proofs, al. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ay London; and 
F. ©, Moon, Her Majesty's Publisher in Ordinary, 20, ‘Vhread- 
needie: street, London. 


REDUCED TO EIGHT SHILLINGS. 
Will be ready on Wednesday next, t the 23rd instant, a Re-issue of 
SMITH’S WEALTH of 
NATIONS, with Notes from M‘Culloch, Ricardo, Abo. 
patel. and other eminent Political Economists. Edited 
E, G. WAKEF 5 Esa. 4 vols. small 8vo. cloth ecered, 
with Portraits of Sm Ricardo, Huskisson, and Quesnoy, 
Subuened by Charles Knight & Co. at 1/.), PRESENT REDUCED 
James ¢ pornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn-bars, London 

*,* J.C. having purchased the entire Stock of this standard 

work will supply the trade on the usual terms, 
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CHAS. MORRISON'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
Seventh edition, with valuable additions and improvements, in 
1 vol. . price 8s. half-bound in calf, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING, in five sets of Books, arranged by 
Single Entry, Double Entry i in present practice, and a new me- 
thod of Double Entry by Single; and an Appendix containin 
a variety of Illustrations and Exercises, witb a series of engraved 
forms of accounts, by C. MORKISON, Rocountant. 

Eanteni printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, Chea a Whittaker & 
. Ave Maria-lane; and R. Griffin & Co. G Ow. 
ME MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
For TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
1, ._—o ER, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and the PY- 


NEES 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, NORTH GERMANY, and the 
RHI 
sou THE RN GERMANY, BAV ARIA, AUSTRIA, 


TYROL, &c 
MAPS and PLANS to NORTH and SOUTH GERMANY. 
SWITZERLAND, ALPS of SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
at ao ITALY, VENICE, LOMBARDY, TUS- 
CA 


CEN RAL TTALy, ROME, CITIES of ETRURIA, &c. 
. GUIDE to COLLECTIONS of PAINTINGS—ITALY. 
9. DENM ARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 

10. — GREECE, T URKEY, ASLA MINOR, and 
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NSTANTINO 
_Alhomarig-ctrest. August, 1843. 
ORKS OF TRAVELS, 


Lately published by Mr. Murray. 
1. STEPHENS’ CENTRAL AMERICA. 78 Plates, 2 vols. 


8vo. 32s. 
2. STEPHENS’ YUCATAN. 124 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
3. HAMILTON'S ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARME- 


NIA. 2 vols. 8vo. 38%. 
4. BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 16mo. 5s. 
- BARROWS LOMBARDY, TYROL, and BAVARIA. 
Post 8vo0 
KINNE! aR’ S"CMRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. Post 


GIFFARD'S pone! Ae, ATHENS, and the 
MOREA. Post 8vo 

WORDSWORTH’S ATTICA and ATHENS. 8vo. 12s. 

. LABORDE'S ARABIA PETR.EA. Pilates, 8vo. 18s. 

10. HEAD'S HOME TOUR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

il, RIDE to FLORENCE, through FRANCE. 2 yols. post 


8vo. 18s. 
Albemarle-street, August, 1842, 
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inh Germany See rat ett, ARNOLD D, 


Rector of haw bg pa! late ie of Trion 
Cambri 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place 
E ROAD OF LIFE. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the mere 
TUE STAG COACH, 
TH 
Author of: The Gt Eek Goat 
utho: e ngli ’ 
3 vols. with ‘fae in & 
THE BARN. ABYS IN AMERICA ; 
Being the Sequel of ‘ The Adventures of the Wid Barnaby,’ 
ly MRS. ‘TROLLOPE. 3 vols. with Ilustretions be Phiz.”’ 
Ill. 
- hgh BANKER'S WIFE; or, COURT and Crry, 
RS. GORE, Authoress of * Moth d ve 
. Atmoytane.’ Ke. 3 vols. “Gust Ay i Mrs, 
_Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough: street, 





rihorough-street. 
Great Marlboroug 
OL. VI. of MISS STRICKLAND'S 8 "TIVES 
of the QUEENS of ENGL LAND QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
Now 
“The best picture of the reign ret Elizabeth we possess in our 
language. ye pw meer. t. hi b o 
wo o Treat in eres’ 3 u 
life of the > arect Elizabeth.”"— ‘a rows @ new light on the 
“This volume is interesting in ‘the highest degree. Miss Strick 
bet has brought together many curious particulars of mst 
'$ private conduct and character. We are now =e 
izabeth ane she really was—to view her as the woman 
sau as the queen.”"—Court Journal. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


———__—. 
STEWART" 4 — OSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND, 
ery large volume, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PRE ELEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY of 





the HUMAN MIND, in Two Par 
By DUGALD STEWART. Profesor © of Moral Philosophy, 
New edition, with Ref . Secti Synootical 
Table of Cantsnie. tas oft he mnamerodn rous Greek, 
io, and French pation S &c. by the Lge - N. WRIGHT, 
iA, Eaitor of ted Works of be Toes Chea’ idee id 
other Book At egg, Cheapside, and sold by all 





ew Burlington-street, August 19, 1943, 


NEw WORKS Ps, PUBLISHED ‘BY 


in I, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
HE BUSY BODY; 


1. 
Hudson's Bay Company. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Maps by Arrowsmith. 
NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVE: 4 ON THE NORTH 
COAST OF AMERIC 
EFFECTED BY THE OFFICERS OF are HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836—39, 
By THOMAS SI} PSON, Esq. 
11. 
vols. post 8vo 
THE cmcasstaN “CHIRP a Romance of Russia. 
* By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON » Esq. ; 


a Novel. 


Now first published . 
2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits from SE WALPO Paintings, &e, 
LE aa OF at VALPOLE, 
ARL oF OR 
TO SIR HORACE MANN: H.B.M. * Resident at a Court of 
lorence, from the year 1760 to 1785, 
ed from the Original MSS. 
— Series. 


-, st Sv 
SLICK IN ENGLAND; po rT, THE ATTACHE. 
By the Author of ‘ The oe of A or, Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickville. 


vi. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Red, 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England under the bar | 
we The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
janover.” 


In a me 
THE FALSE HEIR; a | Samed mg By ;G. P. R. James, Esq 
Author of * Darnley, ** De L’Orme,” x Forest Days,’ &c. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


I. 
New Romance by the Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ 
* The Jack O’ Lantern,’ §c. 


In 3 vols. post avo. 
WYANDOTTE; or, THE HUTTED KNOLL. A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Il. 
ONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
WITH —— — 
By J. HENEAGE 
Author of ‘ bey rs of the Court of 2 ESSE ine ser the Stuart, 
) The rt of England under the Houses of Nassau 
anove 
‘Richard Bentley, New Barlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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